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THE SOCIAL COST OF SOUTHERN RACE PREJUDICE 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
University of Nebraska 


In the end the solution of the southern race problem will come 
chiefly through education; but it will come primarily through the 


education of the white race. This may seem a hard saying; yet 
it is the conclusion reached after a conscientious study of the 
culture-standards of the white people of the Old South as tested 
by the criteria of world-culture. It is of course essential that the 
negro be efficiently educated; that he have and use the best means 
for the training of his hand and mind. He must have free oppor- 
tunity to claim a full share in the spiritual and material heritage of 
the past. Only in that way can arise the new cravings, the new 
wants and ideals, which spell advancing civilization. At the best 
the raising of a people’s ideals is a slow process; but what if through 
ignorance and mob-mind the dominant race erect a formidable 
barrier against the ascent of the race lower down on the culture 
ladder? The white people of the South hold the point of vantage, 
and they must therefore bear the higher responsibility. They 
possess the superior intelligence and the greater wealth which their 
vastly larger opportunity has yielded. They should be wise leaders 
in the mighty task of race-adjustment. That they have thus far 
decidedly failed in the function of wise leadership is due to their 
$77 
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retarded culture. Blind devotion to the dogma of the natural 
inferiority of the black race has cost the white race dearly. Per- 
force it has thus become a laggard in moral, economic, social, and 
scientific progress. 

That result was inevitable under the condition just mentioned. 
Southern writers, with curious persistence, continue to exalt the 
quality of the culture-standard of the good old slavery days. 
“The finest civilization, Sir, that the world has ever seen!’’ Who 
has not heard it? This is a grave mistake. Relatively, a slave- 
ridden society cannot attain the finest civilization. The terms 
cancel each other. Its social ideals and customs are necessarily 
backward; and how can a noble literature arise in a community 
when all that is finest in the literature of the outside world is a 
reproach to its basic morals? In fact, for nearly a hundred years 
the intellectual energy of the South has been absorbed in the defense 
or protection of its cherished race-dogma; and the resultant sterility 
of thought in other directions has not yet been entirely remedied. 


A PERVERTED PSYCHOLOGY THE CAUSE 


The writer’s views have been molded chiefly by his experiences 
in five states of the South. One cannot dwell long in such centers 
as New Orleans, Savannah, or Charleston without becoming aware 
of the singular obsession of southern thought. One’s sympathy 
is quickened by the near view of the hard lot of the whites resulting 
from the catastrophe of the Civil War. Estates ravaged, fortunes 
ruined, pitiful makeshifts of gentle men and women to gain the 
daily bread! The situation is often pathetic. Far more pathetic, 
even tragic, because of its evil consequences, is the incessant 
harking back to the injustice and suffering caused by the northern 
invasion and conquest. These grievances are almost sure to be 
the burden of every conversation. Public discussion and even 
books of literary worth, such as those of Thomas Nelson Page, are 
pervaded by the sad lament or the indignant protest. With almost 
childish helplessness and inconsequence the “carpetbagger” and 
the ‘‘scalawag”’ are raised as a shield whenever the failures of the 
present, whether economic, social, or ethical, are alluded to. In 
fact, the South is facing the past. While it is looking backward 
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the possibilities of the future are not perceived. While it is fighting 
over again the battles of the Civil War the many-sided fight for 
social regeneration is feeble or misdirected. 

The majority of the leaders of white society in the South are 
attempting the hard feat of advancing backward while heart and 
mind are turned toward the dead issues of the past. With almost 
religious fervor they persist in reopening the closed chapter. 
Perfectly natural, of course. Possibly any other people under 
similar conditions might yield to the same weakness. That is not 
the important lesson which the situation teaches. Seeing that it 
is a weakness, however human, a weakness which is hindering the 
progress of the South, why not make a heroic effort to overcome it 
by facing the other way? At least, why not join the group of new 
statesmen who, in opposition both to the old aristocracy and to the 
new democracy led by Hoke Smith, Tillman, and Vardaman, are 
earnestly striving to do this very thing through exorcising the fatal 
obsession ? 

Such a revolution must be preceded by a sounder education of 
the whites. In reality southern thought is vitiated by a strangely 
perverted psychology. Straight thinking is the essential condition 
of straight acting. Now, an observer in the Old South soon gains 
the impression that the logical faculty is in abeyance. With the 
exception of a few works published recently, even the best books 
written by southerners on the race question give evidence that the 
faculty for straight thinking is sadly warped and enfeebled. 

The dogma of the inherent race-inferiority of the negro, on the 
validity of which in effect the South has staked its social welfare, is 
a signal proof of the existence either of this mental perversity or 
else of the arrested culture for which that dogma is responsible. 
It is safe to affirm that among scholars competent to render an 
authoritative judgment the ancient doctrine that some races are by 
nature inferior has been rejected. Every argument advanced in its 
support has been tested and found wanting. Even Sir Henry 
Maine’s notion of naturally non-progressive races, like its elder 
sister, the belief in an inherited curse, has been relegated to the 
limbo of worn-out superstitions. The Japanese have long since 
effectually disturbed the complacency of Aryan pride; while the 
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Chinese, another ‘‘non-progressive” race, seem destined soon to 
administer even a greater shock to occidental self-conceit. 

“That may be all right for other races; but, Sir, the southerner, 
who lives with and therefore understands him, knows that the negro 
is an exception.” That answer would have a familiar sound; but 
is the negro an exception? To say the very least, investigation 
has put the burden of proof upon those who assert it. Every year 
brings stronger support for the new doctrine of the potential 
equality of all races. Peoples differ in their planes of cultural 
development, not in their inherent capacity for development. 
Races are low or high according to their rung on the ladder, not 
according to their ability to climb if given the same freedom of 
action. Under the eye of the expert, the existing differences in 
mental or moral status between brown and yellow, black and white, 
Oriental and Occidental, appear as the resultants of variations in 
environment, institutions, experience, opportunity. There is no 
sound reason for believing that the negro does not share in this 
equal potential chance for civilization; that he may not react to this 
mainspring of human hope. The proverbs of the natives of the 
Guinea coast, the ancestors of so many of the southern freedmen, 
reveal a capacity for abstraction, for generalization, equal to that 
of the Anglo-Saxon makers of Shakespeare’s folk-lore; and similar 
evidence is accumulating in every direction. 

Nevertheless, the white southerner is cocksure that the negro 
is a lower order of creation. However else they may differ in 
opinion, all parties and sects, from Virginia to Florida and from 
Georgia to Louisiana, are agreed that God made the black race of 
poorer clay. True, in the last quinquennium there have appeared 
a small number of southern men and women with trained minds who 
are releasing themselves from the iron grip of this paralyzing sec- 
tional tradition. A literature revealing the world-standard of 
scientific thought is slowly arising. Under leadership of educa- 
tional statesmen, such as those constituting the ‘“ University Com- 
mission on Race Questions,” the emancipation of the whites from 
their mental bondage may sometime take place. As yet the sway 
of tradition is practically unbroken. The writers that are molding 
public opinion in the South seem to be untouched by modern 
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research in ethnology, anthropology, and race-psychology. In this 
respect the polished Thomas Nelson Page is at one with the violent 
Shufeldt, the cruel and reckless Dixon, the bold and unflinching 
Tillman or Vardaman. In concluding his study of The Negro: 
The Southerner’s Problem—a book whose deft but superficial 
arguments are shaping the stock phrases of southern conversation— 
he affirms as the first principle in the solution of that problem “the 
absolute and unchangeable superiority of the white race—a superi- 
ority . . . . not due to any mere adventitious circumstances, such 
as superior educational and other advantages during some centuries, 
but an inherent and essential superiority, based on superior intel- 
lect, virtue, and constancy.”’ He does not “believe that the negro 
is the equal of the white, or ever could be the equal’’; for, as he 
boldly asserts, “‘race-superiority is founded on courage (or, perhaps, 
‘constancy’ is the better word), intellect, and the domestic virtues, 
and in these the white is the superior of every race.” 

Here we have an authoritative expression of the race-cult of the 
southern white caste. Yet if one would but lift his gaze above 
Mason and Dixon’s line he might find some curious facts hard to 


reconcile with his belief. Was not the French feudal lord as firmly 


convinced of his ‘absolute and unchangeable”’ superiority to the 
white hind that served and fed him? Does not the haughty Russ 
contemn, hate, and persecute the Jew, once the chosen of the Lord ? 
In solving Ais race problem does not the landowning descendant 
of the old feudal baron in Sicily insist on the same basic principle 
of his heaven-born superiority to the starving peasants whom he 
despises and pitilessly exploits, although they may be as white as 
himself? Is not the proud Magyar of Hungary just as cocksure as 
is his brother in Virginia that the solution of his race problem 
depends on holding sacred the principle of his ‘absolute and un- 
changeable”’ superiority to the Croatian, the Slovak, even the 
Rumanian, although Kossuth was a Slovak and the Rumanian in 
large part derives his blood and his speech from the old Roman 
masters of the world! This is the so-called ‘‘state-idea” upon 
which the dominant Magyar aristocrat stakes his future social 
welfare. To him the other peoples of Hungary are “inferior”’ 
and not competent to govern themseives. According to one of his 
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sayings, Slovak is not a human being’’—a “notion,” remarks 
Booker T. Washintgon, ‘“‘that seems to spring up quite naturally 
in the mind of any race which has accustomed itself to the slavery 
and oppression of another race.’” 

So far from its being the essential factor in the solution of the 
southerner’s problem, the dogma of race-inferiority is proving an 
almost insuperable barrier to its right settlement. If the criteria 
of world-culture and world-experience may be trusted for guidance, 
the first principle of race-adjustment is not a fixed formula of 
relative race-values. Rather it is such an organization of the com- 
munity life as shall develop all the faculties of the composite popula- 
tion to their highest point of efficiency and permit their harmonious 
employment in doing the community’s share of the world’s work. 
A few examples may serve to reveal the psychological predicament 
of southern thought in trying to fit social action to an impossible 
formula. 

Having accepted as a test of the validity of all policies—eco- 
nomic, social, or political—a race-dogma which does not square 
with world-judgment, it becomes needful to exclude outside 
ciriticism. The obsession is almost universal that only the southern 
whites can understand the negro. It would be just as reasonable 
to reject Bryce’s criticism of American politicians or American 
institutions; for who that does not live with them can understand 
them? While the southern white stubbornly insists that the negro 
is the ‘‘southerner’s problem,” he seems inclined to deny the black 
southerner a full voice in its solution. In reality the white south- 
erner does not know the negro. His peculiar institutional relation 
to the negro and the dogma by which that relation is justified have 
by no means tended to clarify his vision. It is another case of 
not being able to see the forest for the trees. Is there any real 
convincing evidence that adherents of the dogma have ever made 
any serious scientific study of the negro? Where is the ethical, 
psychological, anthropological, or economic monograph, the result 
of accredited modern scientific methods, produced by a represen- 
tative of the southern white caste? Indeed, he could hardly 
approach such a study in the right spirit without violating the 


* Booker T. Washington, The Man Farthest Down (1912), a very able discussion. 
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dogma which bars the path that alone can lead to scientific truth. 
In this case, the open mind as to the race-quality of the negro, 
which science would demand of her votary, might prove a fatal 
concession. Nor is this an imaginary mental embarrassment, as 
will presently appear. 

A similar case of mental confusion is afforded by the general 
attitude of the southern whites regarding slavery and emancipation. 
Sadly they will tell you that slavery was an evil and that they would 
not have it back if they could. Yet the whole trend of daily con- 
versation shows that they hardly believe what they say. It almost 
seems that this one great concession to world-ethics is made under 
protest. They are never weary of singing the charms of the halcyon 
days when the bondman knew his place and was not “uppish.”’ In 
particular the black “‘mammy’”’ is glorified. Who has not heard 
a hundred times of the wondrous affection existing between the 
children of the master and their black nurse! A veritable “mammy 
cult” has arisen, the implication being that freedom has failed to 
produce such ideal relations between the races as were fostered by 
slavery. The negro, we are assured, has much retrograded since 
emancipation. For a short time, it is conceded, some progress was 
made; but this was because the original freedmen had the advan- 
tage of the beneficent discipline which their former white owners 
had bestowed. 

Yet the facts show that in the half-century since emancipation 
the black people have made amazing progress materially and 
spiritually, while the rate of advancement is rising. They are 
swiftly gaining control of agriculture, the chief source of southern 
wealth. In 1913 in that region were 890,000 negro farmers of 
whom 218,000 were the owners and cultivators of 15,702,579 acres 
of land. In addition, about 85,000,000 acres were tilled by black 
laborers and tenants. Professor C. H. Brough, of the University 
of Arkansas writes: 

Educationally the negroes of the South have made remarkable progress. 
In 1880, of the negro population above ten years of age, 70 per cent was illiter- 
ate. By the end of the next decade this illiteracy had been reduced to 57.1 per 
cent. During the last ten years of the nineteenth century there was an increase 


t Professor William M. Hunley, of the University of Virginia, in The Human Way, 
pp. 26-35; cf. Professor E. C. Branson, in ibid., 41-55. 
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of the negro population of 1,087,000 in the school age of ten years and over; 
yet, despite this increase, there was a decrease in illiteracy of 190,000. In 1912 
there were over 2,000,000 between the ages of five and eighteen, or 54 per 
cent of the total number of educable negro children, enrolled in the common 
schools of the former slave states, and the percentage of illiteracy among the 
negroes is only 27.5. 
All this has been achieved, be it remembered, under a very ineffi- 
cient school system and with much less aid from the state than 
that given to white children. The progress in the winning of 
worldly goods is equally surprising. According to another southern 
writer. 

In 1863 the total wealth of the negroes of this country was about 
$20,000,000. Now their total wealth is over $700,000,000. No other emanci- 
pated people have made so great a progress in so short a time. The Russian 
serfs were emancipated in 1861. Fifty years later, it was found that 14,000,000 
of them had accumulated about $500,000,000 worth of property, or about $36 
per capita, an average of $200 per family. Fifty years after their emancipation 
only about 30 per cent of the Russian peasants were able to read and write. 
After fifty years of freedom the ten million negroes in the United States have 
accumulated $700,000,000 worth of property, or about $70 per capita, which 
is an average of $350 per family. After fifty years of freedom 70 per cent of 
them have acquired some education in books. 


Such a “picture as that is surely good cause for pride and an elo- 


quent assurance as to the future. 

Race prejudice knows no logic. In countless ways the vision of 
the southern white is distorted by his dogma. It gives him a 
grotesque image of the negro, physically, mentally, morally, and in 
all his social relations. Possessed by the idea that the black man 
is by nature inferior to the white man, that his capacity for mental 
growth is restricted by biological laws which no environment, 
however good, can overcome, he ignores the findings of modern 
science and explains away all opposing evidence. Hence any 
notable achievement of the negro he credits to mere imitation, not 
to native talent; or else he ascribes it to a “bastard infusion of 
white blood.” The “negroid,” the “half-caste,” the ‘“‘mongrel,”’ 
serves in place of evidence. Under the “hothouse culture”’ of 
the “‘negro universities,” we are told, a ‘‘strange hybrid race” has 

* Professor William M. Hunley, University of Virginia, The Human Way, p. 20, 
quoting Monroe N. Work, Fifty Years of Negro Progress. 
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resulted—“‘strange ethnologically, psychologically, mentally, and 
in their social caste’—a race which in “exceptional cases” has 
“almost produced prodigies.” These “racial hermaphrodites’’— 
to draw further upon the lurid epithets of the editor’ of The Race 
Question and Southern Symposium—“ socially coddled by Beacon 
Hill aristocracy and educationally pampered by northern phi- 
lanthropy,” have “‘wrought a remarkable influence upon the 


development of the colored race, and in many regards a most malign 


influence.” 

In fact, the white southerner’s obsession regarding the natural 
inferiority of the African has given a queer twist to his views 
on negro education. Persons of ordinary culture admit the social 
necessity of providing schools for black children; but they do so 
with hesitation. They dread the phantom of social equality. On 
the other hand, the majority of the southern whites are opposed to 
negro education. Apparently the ‘“‘only way to prevent the evil 
effects of the negro domination which the South dreads is to educate, 
educate, educate. The southerner will scoff at this statement. 
He takes the position that the negro is so nearly savage he cannot 
be bettered; he honestly believes that the slightest tinge of educa- 
tion not only destroys the usefulness of the negro as a laborer, but 
injures him morally and makes him a menace to the community.”” 
In his distorted fancy, education—the lever of civilization for the 
other races—cannot lift the negro. 

Unmindful of the fact that in all civilized lands those who have 
no property are taxed, not directly, but indirectly, for public educa- 
tion, the southern white boasts of his generosity in paying tribute for 
negro schools. His delusion is exposed by a southern scholar whose 
vision is clarified by scientific training: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in the division of the school 
fund the negro is not fairly treated. Politicians have won many votes by advo- 
cating that the moneys be divided in proportion to the direct contributions to 
the treasury by the respective races. They are either ignorant or else they 
deliberately blind themselves to a fact that every student of elementary eco- 
nomics fully understands—namely, that the taxpayer is not always the 

*R. W. McAdam, whose magazine came into existence, seemingly, to justify 
the Atlanta race-riots of 1906. 

? Raymond Patterson, The Negro and His Needs (New York, 1911), pp. 192-93. 
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taxbearer. The white man pays many taxes whose burdens rest upon the black 
man’s shoulders either wholly or in part. Whether the man who hands the 
money to the tax collector is white or black is a matter of minor importance. 
That our taxes as at present administered fall most heavily on those least able 
to pay is everywhere recognized, and from this it must follow that the negro, 
in proportion to his ability, bears a greater burden from taxation than does the 
white man. Professor Charles L. Coon, of North Carolina, has demonstrated 
that the education of the negro is no burden on the white race, at least in the 
states where statistics are available for determining the question. Forty 
per cent of the children of school age in eleven states are negroes, and yet they 
receive only 15 per cent of the school fund. Only 53 per cent of the negro 
children of school age in the South ever enter a schoolhouse. There is evi- 
dence that in some communities the negro is actually being taxed to support 
white schools." 

The white southerner is the victim of autosuggestion. The 
least hint or implication of race-equality causes a “disaggregation 
of consciousness” and throws him into the hypnotic trance. His 
hypersensibility regarding his superiority of blood sometimes 
approximates megalomania. In spite of the teachings of modern 
science, he seems bent on classifying the negro as a subhuman 
animal. His self-consciousness resembles that of the social 
“climber” who is really afraid that without eternal watchfulness 
he cannot keep the coveted place among the élite. Desperately, 
with ludicrous though pathetic zeal, he denies to black people the 
conventional titles of ‘‘ Mr.” and “‘ Mrs.” and ostracizes the northern 
visitor who uses these terms of courteous address. In the same 
spirit, to preserve the integrity of the white caste, he defends with 
“hard logic” the policy of “Jim Crow” segregation; although, 
naively, he may permit the colored nurse or chaperone to cross the 
race-deadline and sit with the white child in the favored end of 
the street car. 

Similar mental perversity is displayed by the southern white 
in accounting for the results of the physical and social environment 
of the negro. On the average the negro death-rate, for instance, 
is nearly twice as high as that of the white; and “the diseases which 
exact the heaviest toll are consumption, pneumonia, scrofula, 

t Professor W. G. Scroggs, University of Louisiana, in The Human Way, p. 71; 
cf. Coon, Public Taxation and Negro Schools, in part reprinted in Atlanta University 
Publications, No. 16, pp. 120 ff. 
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syphilis, and infantile diseases.” What is the cause of this greater 
mortality? The scientist would seek for it in social and environ- 
mental conditions; the southern white finds it in the lower vitality 
or resisting power of the black stock. According to Frederick L. 
Hofiman,' the “vitality of the negro may well be considered the 
most important phase of the so-called race problem”’; for “‘it is a 
fact’”’ that “‘of all races for which statistics are obtainable” the 
“negro shows the least power of resistance in the struggle of life.”’ 
“Mr. Hoffman’s prepossessions,”’ says Professor Josiah Morse, of 
the University of South Carolina, “have patently led him to 
commit the fallacy of ‘false cause.’ For it is also a fact that there 
is more poverty among the negroes, more illiteracy and ignorance 
of the laws of health, modern sanitation, and personal and public 
hygiene; that their living quarters are inferior, their physical 
environment less sanitary, and that a much larger percentage of 
their mothers are breadwinners.”” Since these are the causes “‘of 
disease among all peoples, the world over, why may they not account 
for the excessive disease and death-rate among the negroes?” 
Moreover, the United States Census for 1900 proves that in this 
regard the negro is simply a human being, amenable to the same 
influences as is the white man. According to differing conditions 
in that year the negro urban death-rate varied from 46.7 in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, to 18 in Cleveland, Ohio. Again: 

The death-rate of the Chicago negroes is lower than that of the whites in 
New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Mobile, and Memphis; that of 
the Boston negroes is lower than the white rate in Charleston; and the negro 
rates in Philadelphia, Indianapolis, and Chicago are lower than the white rates 
in both Charleston and Savannah. The Savannah white infantile mortality is 
higher than the negro rates in Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and Boston. In the northern cities, too, the negro rates approximate more 
nearly the total rates than in the southern cities. Furthermore, there has been 
a constant decrease in both the disease- and death-rates for the negroes in all 
the cities, both south and north, during the past thirty-five or forty years.’ 

Blinded by the same fatal obsession, the southern white indicts 
the whole black race for the guilt of “criminal instinct,” while very 


* Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, p. 37. 
? Morse, in The Human Way, pp. 59-61. Consult Atlanta University Publications, 
No. 2, on negro mortality. 
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often inadvertently he bears witness to the honesty and high moral 
character of individual negroes. “ Pilfering is a hereditary trait in 
the negro race,” solemnly asserted the white president of an indus- 
trial school for blacks in Charleston. A few minutes later, caught 
off his guard, he told the writer a story to show the pecuniary trust- 
worthiness of his colored janitor. Every educated person, in his 
right mind, now understands how great a réle bad social conditions 
play in the etiology of crime. He knows, too, that criminality 
among the negroes varies according to such conditions no less and 
no more than it does among other races, whatever the color. To 
the white southerner criminality is an inborn race trait of the Afri- 
can. “Sir, the negro has no moral sense,” is the dictum one hears a 
thousand times during a sojourn in the South. “The ‘nigger,’ 
Sir, has no ethical nature at all,’’ exclaimed a timber contractor 
in Georgia; and then, an hour after, while discussing another 
topic, he proceeded to praise warmly the fine honor and loyalty of 
his Florida brother’s negro “hands’’ who “would not steal his 
money if they found it strewn on the ground.” 

This brings us to the root of the matter. The false dogma of 
the inborn “moral uncleanness”’ of the negro race is a powerful 
hindrance to social progress in the South. Its fruit is the con- 
tinuous tragedy of negro lynching; and in various ways the con- 
tagion of violence thus produced is releasing the subconscious 
beast in the lower strata of the population, both black and white. 
That lust is a racial “instinct” in the negro—uncontrollable and 
ineradicable—is the sinister lesson taught by the novels, the dramas, 
the essays, the newspapers, and the political demagogues that have 
shaped public opinion in the South. The most suggestive epithets 
are devised to kindle the passions of the mob. ‘In the negro’s crime 
of crimes,” we are told, “there is a certain element of atavism, 
reaching back with animal instinct to the jungle nature of his 
ancestors.”” The “future of the negro in the South is altogether 
dependent on the crime of rape.’”* According to the mayor of a 
Mississippi town, *‘the ruling passion of the negro criminal is to 
despoil white women, and no white woman feels safe in her home, 
nor daughter under the parental roof without a protector and a 


*R. W. McAdam, in The Race Question and Southern Symposium, pp. 6, 12. 
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double-barrel shotgun. . . . . I confess partiality to the pure, 
sunny-haired Anglo-Saxon girl over the beastly Senegambian. I 
belong to the white race, ‘The heir of all the ages in the foremost 
ranks of time.’’” 

Now the facts show that this “terrible psychology” of the 
African is an illusion born of race prejudice. The negro is not 
unique regarding the “‘crime of crimes.”’ Under similar conditions 
the white man is just as guilty as the black. In the South he has 
been far more guilty, because the relative helplessness of negro 
women has exposed them to his lust. The history and statistics 
of lynchings are enlightening. According to Dr. W. D. Weather- 
ford, field executive secretary of the Robert E. Lee Hall of the Blue 
Ridge Association—speaking at the Southern Sociological Congress, 
1916—the lynching habit has spread among the southern whites 
through what we may call suggestion-imitation, beginning with 
the whipping of Indians, negroes, and whites for misdemeanors. 

After the war, it seemed necessary to mete out immediate and harsh 
punishment to negro men who molested white women. Then it was an easy 
step to lynch a negro for murder, and finally for smaller offenses. From this 
it was no difficult step to lynching a white man for an assault on a woman, then 
it became easy to lynch a white man for murder, and so the process has gone 
forward, ever increasing in facility and excuse. 


In the first quarter of 1913 were reported 13 lynchings of 
negroes, but not one was for the crime against women. After 
showing that between 1882 and 1903 only 34 per cent of the 
lynchings of colored men were for the alleged ‘awful crime of 
assault on white women,” the courageous southern writer just 
quoted administered the following salutary rebuke: 


We white men must start a crusade against the white vultures who prey 
on colored girls. Immorality with colored women is not nearly so prevalent as 
it was before the war. In fact, comparatively speaking, it is a thing of the 
past, but any man who knows the facts knows full well that for every white 
woman assaulted by a negro man, there are a number of colored girls who are 
seduced by white men. If there were fifty white women assaulted by negroes 
in 1916, I have not a doubt there were many times that many colored girls 


*W. A. Holman, in The Race Question and Southern Symposium, p. 34. Fora 
good discussion of criminality among negroes, see Atlanta University Publications, 
No. 9 (1904). 
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seduced by low-down white men We of the white race must brand 
every white man who seduces a colored girl as a fiend of the same stripe as the 
negro who rapes a white woman. 

Would it be wise, in view of these facts, to jump to the con- 
clusion that the white race is “by nature morally unclean” and 
should therefore be rigidly segregated in order to protect from 
defilement the women of African blood ? 


ASSIMILATION, NOT SEGREGATION, THE SOLUTION 


It is perfectly clear to the sympathetic student of social life in 
the old slave states that a perverse psychology is costing the South 
very dearly. The tremendous power of the mass of suggestion pre- 
sented to consciousness through the daily and hourly repetition of 
the vicious phrases giving expression to the dogma of race-inferiority 
could not fail to have a harmful effect. It has caused mutual dis- 
trust and antagonism between the races which seemingly—whether 
they so will or not—must continue to dwell together. Had they not 
looked at the situation through the distorting glass of race prejudice, 
the southern whites must have perceived that the freedmen stood 
in sore need of all the aid and inspiration which the more fortunate 
class could give them. Instead of inspiration, they got discourage- 
ment and contempt; instead of having his self-reliance and self- 
respect stimulated, the negro was told that he was made of inferior 
clay and could never hope to reach a high plane of achievement. 
Could the constant repetition of such a suggestion fail to be terribly 
depressing to the ambition of an ignorant, superstitious, and 
propertyless people just released from bondage ? 

The hard task of material and social reconstruction which con- 
fronted the southern people after the war constituted, one might 
believe, a challenge to the closest sympathy and co-operation on 
the part of the two races. Agriculture, industry, education, every 
branch of culture, demanded team-work of the most efficient kind. 
A false sectional philosophy, a perverse provincial psychology which 
ignores the teachings of modern science, has hindered the full 
realization of such united effort. Of course from the outset there 
were intelligent persons in the South who knew the truth. In 


* Survey, May 20, 1916, p. 196. 
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recent years there are distinct signs of an intellectual awakening. 
At last, under the wise leadership of a growing number of men 
and women with modern ideas, the southern mind is being released 
from its obsession. The political demagogue, whose capital is 
the reckless appeal to race prejudice, is slowly losing his grip on the 
popular imagination. It is becoming more and more clear that the 
supreme need of the South is a mor? efficient, up-to-date education 
of its white youth. It goes without saying that the education of 
the negroes is a social necessity. Excellent models have been pro- 
vided, for instance, by R. R. Wright, in Georgia, and by Booker T. 
Washington, in Alabama. It is even more important, because 
of their greater responsibility, that the whites be properly trained 
for their just share of the world’s work. The provincial tradition 
of culture must be replaced by the world-standard. How shall this 
change be brought about ? 

First of all, the new education must have as its ideal, its goal, 
the social, the cultural, assimilation of the two races. The sojourner 
in the South is struck by the slight progress made in the chief 
processes of socialization. Until a few years ago hardly more than 
a beginning was made in the great social services which measure 
the march of civilization in the North and in other lands. Ask 
the ‘“‘average”’ citizen, for instance, why associated charities are 
not organized, juvenile courts established, the chain gang abolished, 
the slums cleansed, public playgrounds opened, a modern system 
of sanitation installed, better living-quarters provided, or com- 
pulsory education sanctioned, and he will refer you to the existing 
segregation of the races for an explanation. It is clear that these 
and similar efforts for community uplift require sympathetic 
human co-operation. In the white southerner’s view that would 
be a step toward the social assimilation of black and white human 
beings, to prevent which he has steadily and sternly erected the 
race-barrier. 

Now social assimilation is a psychic fact. It does not neces- 
sarily mean amalgamation, which is a physical fact. Social 
assimilation means primarily the sharing of the same cultural ideal, 
while amalgamation means a mixture of blood. The two facts 
are confused in the southerner’s mind. For him assimilation 
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spells miscegenation—legal or illegal—‘‘that foul apparition that 
stalks about in the noonday of the negro’s racial hopes.’”’ So far 
as illicit miscegnation is concerned, it is patent that it is chiefly 
the white man’s crime. So far as intermarriage is concerned, the 
“foul apparition” is more the creature of the excited brain of the 
white than it is the goal of the “negro’s racial hopes.”” Growing 
race-consciousness and race-pride are raising before the negro’s 
vision a quite different goal; and, besides, for the eugenist skin- 
color is by no means a matter of chief social moment.’ 

Decidedly the striving for racial segregation is retarding both 
the material and the moral progress of the South. ‘“ Jim Crowism”’ 
is not only bad social policy, it is often economic robbery. On the 
southern railways the colored passenger pays the same price as the 
white passenger pays for much better service. 

This unfair treatment of the negro by common carriers is inexcusable. 
No honest southerner would countenance a white merchant’s selling his negro 
customers inferior goods at the same price at which he supplied his white patrons 
with a better article. Yet we allow our railways to do practically the same 
thing with impunity. Such a policy can only engender bitterness in the negro, 
and if persisted in it may put in jeopardy the whole principle of racial segre- 
gation in interstate travel. 

According to the southern scholar just quoted there are other 
examples of dishonest discrimination against the negro. Such 
are the unfair division of the school fund, the excessive rent 
charges for ‘‘abominable housing facilities,” and the unjust penalties 
imposed by the courts.? 

The South should rid herself of an ideal which makes it hard 
for her people—white and black united by the tie of mutual respect 
and common ideals—to stand shoulder to shoulder in a mighty 
“drive” for the speedy mastery of her splendid resources. To 
achieve this result her education must be socialized. She needs 
fewer schools where the military virtues are accented and expur- 
gated textbooks used, and more schools where the white youth, 
both men and women, may get vocational training. In particular, 


* Cf. C. B. Davenport, in Eugenics Record Office Bulletin, No. 9. 
2 Professor W. O. Scroggs, of the University of Louisiana, in The Human Way, 
pp. 70-77; cf. the enlightening chapter of Mrs. Hammond in Black and White, 


pp. 46-89. 
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much more attention than now should be given to economics, 
anthropology, sociology, social psychology, and the other social 
sciences. The taboo must be lifted from the free scientific handling 
of the race question. That it is already being lifted no one can 
doubt who is familiar with the books of such writers as Mrs. Ham- 
mond or Dr. Weatherford, or with the remarkable papers read 
at the Southern Sociological Congress. The sudden outbreak of 
savagery in Georgia, where during the first seven months of 1916, 
it is reported, thirteen negroes were done to death by white mobs, 
may be due, like the witchcraft craze at Salem, to special local 
suggestion; and, as in the case of that belated mania, it need 
surprise no one should the shock given by the present homicidal 
epidemic react for the better upon the more enlightened social 
conscience of the South. A saner public opinion is surely forming. 
Moreover, the “overwhelming majority of southern women have 
always repudiated the need of mob-murder for their protection.’” 
The solution of the race problem seems really in sight. 


* Hammond, of. cit., p. 65. 
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CLASS AND CASTE 
II. GRADATION 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


The existence of social grades is shown, not so much by the 
assumption of superiority by some, as by the fact that others 
acknowledge such superiority. Plebs may gird at the pretensions 
of patricians, but their eagerness as individuals to be admitted to 
patrician circles betrays their secret sense of inferiority. A true 
social hierarchy is as real to the lower grades as it is to the higher. 

In the simpler human groups one finds a temporary grading 
based on seniority. Among the Eskimos, the Bushmen, the Aus- 
tralians, the Fuegians, the Veddahs, the Dyaks, the Caribs, and 
many other nature peoples, there is marked deference to the aged. 
Among the Homeric Greeks experience was the only education and 
age alone gave that. The counselors of the king were called 
gerontes or elders, although in war time few of them would be old. 
The basing of distinction on age is reasonable enough in early times 
when there are no short cuts to wisdom via the record of other men’s 
experience in books. Generally the older man has seen more and 
has heard more of other men’s experiences. 

In the barbarian stage of culture, people are graded chiefly 
according to the dignity of their employments. The leading 
honorific employment is fighting, which is a better test of prowess 
than work and is graced by an element of exploit. The warrior 
class regularly lords it over the working class, which includes, of 
course, all the women. The taproot of the European feudal 
nobility was not landholding, but military exploit. One did not 
lead fighting men because he held a fief; he held a fief because he 
led fighting men. As the old saw put it, ““who would be a gentle- 
man let him storm a town.” Although in Western Europe feu- 
dalism has been dead a third of a millennium, its values standard 
still influence a third of the human race. 
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Closely related to martial pursuits is government, which has 
always been an honorific occupation. The notion that those who 
govern are servants of the people has played but a late and slight 
role in the history of the state. Generally, those who have to do 
with government regard themselves as ruling rather than as serving. 
They enjoy prestige because they are able, not only to shun all pur- 
suits tainted with vulgar usefulness, but obviously and irresistibly 
to impose their wills upon other men. The service of the state 
has been so honorable that often even its petty officials are looked 
up to by private persons much superior to them in real importance. 
The military-dynastic prestige of states like Prussia and Japan 
exalts even minor civil officials above leading merchants and pro- 
fessional men. The reason why Great Britain has been able to 
recruit for her colonial empire her ablest and best-trained young 
men is that in the eyes of the English upper caste government is 
much more honorable than business. The type of man who in 
this country works to the head of a great business, in England 


spends his best years in exile and is content with an occasional 


visit home and a little money rather than forfeit his caste in 
“trade.” 

The professional offering of sacrifice and prayer is another hono- 
rific occupation. At first, to be sure, rites are so simple that the 
petitioner approaches his god directly. But in time it comes to be 
considered prudent to have the sacrifice offered by someone who 
can do it in a workmanlike way, and who is believed to enjoy 
divine favor. In Homeric Greece the priest was generally a man 
who by repeated sacrifices and services had made himself dear to 
a god and had then set up an altar on his own account, or else he 
was a noble to whom his fellow-tribesmen had confided the care of 
a common shrine. As a supposed expert in “getting results”’ from 
a sacrifice the priest could command fees, so that he stood high, 
not only from his favor with the god, but also as a man of sub- 
stance. In Homer’s eyes all priests were rich. 

Not only does the priest as servant of a mighty potentate enjoy 
a social standing which reflects the exalted station of his master, 
but he becomes the parent of various intellectual pursuits and 
learned professions which in time win no small credit. In Greece 
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there began to be visible a scholar’s pride, and it was a Greek who 
protested that the mathematicians of Sicily degraded their science 
when they applied it to the problems of machines. 

Among the economic employments agriculture has generally 
stood higher than trade and manufacture, and wholesale trade 
higher than retail trade. In England a nobleman may engage in 
banking or wholesale trade without loss of dignity, but he may not 
keep a shop. It is a paradox that a people which keeps going by 
trade and shopkeeping has no epithets more damning than “trades- 
man” and “shopkeeper.” In Venice, however, a commercial city- 
state, the rich merchant did not quit trade on being ennobled, but 
combined with success the réles of tradesman and patrician. 

Industrial employments, on the other hand, have been demean- 
ing. Through a large part of the world today the stigma on manual 
labor keeps the proud unproductive, incites them to hatch innumer- 
able schemes to live without work, and prompts them to offer 
desperate resistance to any move which seems to endanger their 
system of living off other people. In China and Malaysia the well- 
to-do wear their fingernails long in order to advertise their exemp- 
tion from labor. Frequently the nail is six or eight inches in length, 
supported by a silver case, and in some instances it reaches a 
growth of twenty inches. To the oriental mind, what offends most 
is work that soils the hands. The copyist or clerk will starve rather 
than turn to begriming tasks. The professor of engineering has 
to speak sharply to his surveying students to get them actually to 
carry chain and to drive stakes, for they deem it ‘“‘coolie work.” 
The old-school mandarin looks upon the foreign mining engineer 
as a kind of coolie because he soils his hands. For this reason, 
when, a few years since, the Chinese students began to return home 
with American degrees, an effort was made to rank those with a 
technical education lower than those with a liberal education." 

In South America everybody “who is anybody” shuns physical 
labor as if it were an infection. In Argentina the American 
machinery expert setting up steam threshers has to check his 
impulse to doff his coat and “pitch in” lest at evening he be put 
off with the peons in the barn instead of sitting at the ranchman’s 


t See Ross, The Changing Chinese, pp. 336-37. 
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table. The observatory assistant considers it beneath his dignity 
to unpack a box of precious astronomical instruments just from 
Paris, so turns the job over to a stupid peon. In Peru university 
Seniors in mining engineering who had been given the run of an 
up-to-date mine under an American engineer refused to follow him 
in donning overalls and operating the greasy machinery. Their 
idea of a gentleman’s technical education was to stand by in clean 
raiment and watch the machine go while the expert explained its 
operation. The German professor of high-school chemistry finds 
great difficulty in inducing his students to perform with their own 
hands the assigned laboratory experiments. 

In our South the presence of the ignorant and servile negro has 
built up strong reaction habits respecting manual labor. The old- 
time gentleman farmer rode about his plantation on horseback and 
often gave the closest attention to farm work. But under no cir- 
cumstances would he doff his coat and wield an implement himself. 
After the Civil War many of this class, having lost their slaves, 
were obliged to till their land themselves. To the southerner, the 
pathos of this experience lies, not in the fatiguing nature of farm 
work, but in the mortification it brings to men bred in planter 
traditions. 

How the disdain for manual labor overpowers one like a creep- 
ing paralysis may be seen from what befalls the American workman 
in Hawaii: 

The presence of Orientals demoralizes some white mechanics. A carpenter 
wants a board and tells a Japanese to get it, then he finds it convenient to have 
the man saw it, hold it in place, nail it, and so unconsciously he gradually 
begins to confine his own activity to the mental side of his trade alone, to the 
entire exclusion of any further muscular exertion than is necessary in order 
to keep out of the way of his Asiatic helpers. This flatters his race pride, he 
begins to associate an idea of degradation with the manual part of his craft, 
and he becomes morally and physically unfit to ply his trade under the con- 
ditions surrounding him." 

Still lower than handicraft is menial labor. Probably our 
northern colleges are the only higher institutions of learning in the 
world where a student can wait at table and tend furnaces without 
becoming a social outcast. In missionary schools in China pupils 

* Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor. 
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at first refused to bring in chairs for the seating of guests; it was 
“coolie work.”” In Cuzco, Peru, the ladies in the English mission 
hospital lost caste with the Peruvian ladies because they had been 
seen sweeping the walk and dusting the windows. The inference 
ran: ‘‘They must have been servants in their own country.” So, 
too, the Chinese of Chengtu inferred that the French officers they 
saw walking about in the streets—instead of being borne in chairs— 
“must be coolies at home.” 

In Peru the ambitious cholo apes the “decent people,’”’ shuns real labor, 
and seeks a light, clean-cuff, ill-paid job rather than work as carpenter or 
smith. He will stoop to any parasitism, accept any lick-spittle dependence, 
in order to avoid honest sweat, and be able to wear white linen, swing a cane, 
and play the dandy on street corner or in church porch. In Chile, where the 
master-aim is ‘‘to live at the fiscal teat’””—to use a local phrase—the poor flee 
useful labor at the first chance. ‘‘My mozo,” said a Valparaiso physician, 
“who came raw from the hacienda seven years ago, a mere ragamuffin glad 
to carry a bag for a dime, is now so uppish that he won’t be caught in the 
street with a parcel in his hand, let alone carrying a box on his shoulder.* 

The disgrace of manual labor is felt most in a society composed 
of the descendants of conquerors and conquered, for here such labor 
is the badge of the beaten and servile element. In Spanish 
America, at least, race pride is very clearly the root of the gentle- 
man’s horror of work. Aversion to menial service, on the other 
hand, may be strongest when the spirit of democracy makes each 
too proud to be at the beck and call of another. This is why iv 
is so difficult to induce native American young women to aid in the 
household save under the name of ‘“‘help” and as quasi-member of 
the family rather than servant. The scarcity of native-born 
domestics is largely owing to the unwillingness of many housewives 
to forego the airs and condescension of the “mistress.’’ The 
higher social position of factory girls explains why, the country over, 
domestics with board earn about the same wages as mill girls with- 
out board. The latter are willing to take two-fifths less pay in 
order to spare their self-respect. That working girls at their 
dances sometimes hang out the sign ‘‘ No servant girls admitted” 
is not quite so undemocratic as it appears. The same feeling 
accounts for the great difference in popular attitude toward the 


t Ross, South of Panama, p. 168. 
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millionaire who marries his stenographer and the one who marries 
his cook. The one affair is romance, the other comedy. It is sig- 
nificant that occupations which minister to the body—that of 
barber, hairdresser, surgeon, masseur, manicurist—were once 
humilific, and they have risen in dignity only in the degree that the 
service came to be associated with skill and training. 

As we recede from the barbarian mind what one does matters 
less than how much one has, so that the principal basis of gradation 
becomes wealth. In Homeric Greece the distinction between poor 
and rich was marked. Kings were always wealthy, and their 
riches had no doubt much to do with their elevation. In republican 
Rome the basis of recognized inequality was wealth. The figures 
yielded by the ‘“‘census”’ fixed one’s rank. To the Roman it 
seemed perfectly natural that the rich should constitute the aris- 
tocracy; still, he recognized that time added to the respectability 
of wealth and felt a certain contempt for the parvenu. Only slowly 
might one work up into the aristocracy, for advancement from 
grade to grade was regulated by strict laws. To raise one’s family 
a single step was the ambition of a lifetime. Under the Empire 
classes were yet more distinct. At the theater or hippodrome each 
man had his place marked according to his rank. Knights could 
not mix with senators nor plebs with knights. The senator had a 
purple band on his toga; the knight wore a golden ring. The 
senators were clarissimi; the knights, egregit or illusiri. 

Distinctions of wealth tend to blend with and reinforce the 
invidious distinctions among employments. The rich strive to 
reserve to themselves ‘‘noble”’ occupations, such as warfare, govern- 
ment, sport, exploration, learning, the fine arts. If they do not 
exclude the commoner, they make access to such pursuits costly. 
Thus knighthood has always been reserved for the cavalry arm, 
since only the man of means could provide himself a mount. For 
the gallant foot-soldier there has been no such recognition. In the 
same way the wealthy have monopolized, so far as they could, all 
but the minor posts in government, the motive being, not so much 
to control the policy of government to their own advantage as to 
gain prestige. At Oxford and Cambridge universities, the training 
schools for the British ruling class, the students are obliged to live 
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like gentlemen in commons or in private apartments quite as expen- 
sive. There is no place whatever for the poor young man, let alone 
one who is “working his way.” In the same way in England prepa- 
ration for the learned professions has been made needlessly costly 
in order to keep an advantage for the sons of the well-to-do. 

Wealth acquired confers far less dignity than wealth inherited. 
Thus in early Cincinnati, then a packing center, Theodore Parker 
observed that, while the aristocracy of the town was unquestionably 
founded on pork, it made a great difference whether a man killed 
pigs for himself or whether his father had killed them. An Ameri- 
can at a Scotch house-party recounts that the butler went about 
among the guests inquiring of each how many acres he had inherited, 
in order to seat them properly at dinner. 

The secret of the distinction is that the money-getter is thought 
of as having slaved and served for his money, but in a generation 
the sweat by which it was acquired has dried, the tricks resorted to, 
the toiling, lowly beginning, the fawning for favors or orders or 
contracts or patrons or customers, have been forgotten. Visible 
exertion, solicitude, and eagerness have been replaced by the cold 
unanxious calm of opulence. The money-getter is accessible, the 
wealthy may be exclusive. The one has negotiated, mutilated, 
even sacrificed, his personality for gain; the other has absorbed the 
wealth into his personality. ' 

Often one kind of wealth confers more prestige than another. 
In the pastoral stage the size of one’s herd is what counts. “In 
the lower stages of culture,’ remarks Nieboer, ‘‘a rich man cannot 
build a palace or keep a motor car or buy pictures; he can only 
show his wealth to the public by keeping a large number of men 
or domestic animals continually running about him.’* In feudal 
society the extent of one’s landed estate was decisive, whereas in 
modern society it matters little what kinds of property are repre- 
sented in one’s sheaf of securities. Nevertheless, in England no 
millionaire is really in line for social and political recognition until 
he has planted himself on his country estate, while a like fondness 
for rural property as a social springboard is showing itself among 
rich Americans. It is noteworthy that through the Middle Ages 


t Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 406. 
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the rich Jews, being obliged to keep their wealth in unseen mobile 
form—money, jewels, etc.—never got from it the consideration 
which land ownership conferred. 


DERIVATIVE CRITERIA OF SUPERIORITY 


Even when wealth is the bedrock of superior social status, one’s 
actual rating depends on certain conventional tokens of opulence. 
Among these are: 

Scale of living —An obvious lavishness contributes to high social 
repute. In dress, furnishings, equipage, and especially entertain- 
ment, good form fixes standards which are costly to attain. Any 
skimping, any sign of concern as to expense, is damning. Phrases 
like “‘cheap skate,” “‘A cheap coat makes a cheap man,” are 
charged with contempt for frugal spending. The outworking of 
the principle of conspicuous costliness appears in the disdain of the 
useful as compared with the “‘ornamental,” in the value of mere 
rarity, in the insistence on “‘stylishness,” in the esteem of ma- 
terial above form and in the preference for the handwrought over 
the machine-made.’ People of limited means who aspire to “be 
somebody” are by this principle forced into a hollow manner of 
living which sacrifices comforts, even necessities, to show a facade 
type of expenditure resulting in “Queen Anne front and Mary 
Ann back.” 

Abundance of personal service ——The rendering of menial service 
even to one’s self degrades. In the Old South the planters kept 
great numbers of house servants to wait upon them. Before the 
war a southern representative expressed amazement in Congress 
on learning that a northern colleague blacked his own boots, and 
declared that no “gentleman” could do a thing like that. On the 
other hand, Abraham Lincoln, on being greeted with ‘‘Why, 
Mr. President, do I find you actually blacking your own boots ?” 
replied “‘Well, whose boots should I black ?’’ It was a German 
philosopher who thought to give socialism its knockout blow by 
declaring it would result in universal having-to-black-your-own- 
boots (Allgemeinstiefel putzenmiissen). 


* See Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, chap. v. 
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In India the cheapness of servants results in incredible standards 
of being waited on. A little Anglo-Indian girl at her first tea in 
England was observed to be weeping. It came out that never 
before in her life had she been expected to stir her own tea. In the 
same way the aristocratic spirit of the later Roman Empire showed 
itself in the fact that the men of the senatorial families kept about 
them an incalculable number of servants, and never appeared in 
public without a cortége resembling an army. But even today at 
the older English universities American Rhodes scholars are looked 
at askance for doing for themselves things which the British student 
has done for him by his “‘scout.’’ Incapacity to exist without the 
services of menials is looked upon as a requisite of gentility. 

In South America today no first-class passenger carries his bag 
between cab and railway coach. In hotel or club the guest is 
respected by the servants to the degree that he will be waited on. 
If he does things for himself, he is despised and insulted. The 
Peruvian lady goes to church attended at a respectful distance by 
a small servant carrying her prayer book and umbrella. The 
Argentine astronomer shrinks from looking after and covering his 
instrument. The American rector of a Peruvian university had to 
set an example of self-help in order to rid his students of the idea 
that in their archaeological excursions they must take along serv- 
ants to care for the horses and prepare the meals. Since being 
served is a mark of gentility, it will be long before South Americans 
take kindly to the “‘self-serve” cafeterias so popular among us. 

Ceremonial cleanness—As means of giving servants enough to 
do there grow up among the wealthy standards of cleanness which 
are quite mystical compared with that hatred of dirt which shows 
itself in the Dutch, Yankee, or Japanese housewife. Thus, in order 
that his hands may be immaculately clean, the man who tends 
door in a fine family is kept from the heavier labors of the house- 
hold. Then he is supplied with a tray to receive the visiting card 
in order that even his clean hands may not touch it, and finally, the 
hands which hold the tray are covered with white gloves. 

Abstention from all useful employment.—Not to have to do any- 
thing for a living is signal proof of a fortune exempting one from the 
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common lot. The gentleman may be very busy, but he will be 
busy with his pleasures, his sports, his hobbies, his philanthropies, 
his public services; not with gainful pursuits. If he does anything 
remunerative, it will be work of the desk, not of the tool. The 
distinction roots, no doubt, in the contrast of intellectual with 
manual, of plan with performance, of giving orders with taking 
them. But it is possible that the age-»ld scorn of manual labor 
has sprung in part from its repulsive associations, e.g., sweat, 
grime, bad odors, ill-kept teeth, uncared-for fingernails, and neglect 
of the body. If so, it may gain dignity with the appearance of 
educated, well-paid men who, nevertheless, work with tools. In 
the well-groomed electrician or engineer who still gets his hands 
oily, manual labor loses its old offensive associations. If handwork 
generally were performed by well-read, self-respecting, cleanly 


people, no doubt the stigma on it could not be sustained. From 


this point of view, the cheapening and diffusion of the bathtub, 
the shower-bath, underclothing, the toothbrush, the nail scissors, 
the safety razor, and the leather shoe are democratizing society by 
sapping the very basis of class distinctions. 

Good breeding.—A leisure class always gives great attention to 
the arts of social intercourse and cultivates the impulses appropriate 
to pleasure association. Those “to the manner born’”’ despise par- 
venus as lacking the gracious self-effacing ways of “ gentle”’ folk, 
and insist that nothing but breeding can form the soul of the 
gentleman or lady. When wealth shifts to new families, dignity, 
quietness, and refinement are the emphasized assets of the old 
element. For instance, an English traveler visiting Frankfort in 
1803 observes that the nobility there lose no opportunity to point 
out 


the distinctions that ought to be made between their families and those of the 
Bourgeois, who, though they have by commerce or some profession equally 
ignoble attained great wealth, which enables them to live in a style of mag- 
nificence unbecoming their rank; yet their noble neighbors insinuate that they 
always retain a vulgarity of sentiment and manners, unknown to those whose 
blood has flowed pure through several generations, unmixed with that puddle 
which stagnates in the veins of plebeians,' 


* Moore, quoted by Giddings, Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 26s. 
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A hundred years later a visitor in Charleston, South Carolina, 


remarks: 

The highest society of Charleston displays contempt toward the plutocrat. 
Although at its most exclusive functions may be seen a seamstress or a street- 
car conductor whose family, impoverished by the “War between the States,” 
has in no way lost its social status, the merely rich are inexorably excluded. 
No newspaper there would venture or care to print an account of these exclusive 
assemblies. The social set that provides the standard of social taste and tone 
for the city would not tolerate the sycophancy of the “‘yellow journals” that 
devote whole columns to what rich women wear at the New York Horse Show.! 

Possession of an ornamental culture —Another test by which the 
born members of the leisure class fend off the pushful bourgeois is 
the possession of lore and skill which the self-made have had no 
time to acquire. Such lore will be as remote as possible from the 
knowledge underlying the useful arts and professions. It will have 
to do with means of self-expression and sources of enjoyment rather 
than with the utilitarian branches. Thus Dill observes of the aris- 
tocracy in later Roman society? 

This class, separated from the masses by pride of birth and privilege and 
riches, was even more cut off from them by its monopoly of culture. An 
aristocrat, however long his pedigree, however broad his acres, would have 
hardly found himself at home in the circle of Sidonius if he could not turn off 
pretty vers de société or letters fashioned in that euphuistic style which cen- 
turies of rhetorical discipline had elaborated. The members of that class were 
bound to one another by the tradition of ancestral friendships, by common 
interests and pursuits, but not least by academic companionship and the 
pursuit of that ideal of culture which more and more came to be regarded as 
the truest title to the name of Roman, the real stamp of rank. 

Learning, however, may serve as a quite independent basis of 
distinction. Among the ancient Irish it appears to have possessed 
a great social value. High honors and rewards were conferred upon 
the poet, teacher, or historiographer. In body-fine and social rank 
the several grades of learned and professional men were on a level 
with the chieftain grades. Kings promoted their tutors to high 
positions and during an interregnum the regent was a cleric and 
poet. In the later Roman Empire, also, learning appears to have 
shone by its own light: 

* E. H. Abbott, Religious Life in America, p. 119. 

2 Dill, Roman Society, p. 161. 
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The senatorial class prided themselves, as we have seen, on their culture 
quite as much as on their birth and opulence. And they held in corresponding 
estimation the class whose business it was to maintain the literary tradition. 
Symmachus, at the beginning of the century, and Sidonius, towards its close, 
were aristocrats to their finger tips, valuing even to excess hereditary rank. 
Yet both Symmachus and Sidonius admitted freely to their inner circle men 
who owed their position solely to literary skill and dexterity of the kind then 
admired. They lived on terms of fraternal intimacy with men whose days 
were spent in the drudgery of the classroom.* 

In China public monuments are erected to eminent teachers and 
commemorative arches record the pride of a town in a son who has 
won honors in a state examination. In Germany productive 
scholarship enjoys such prestige that a stream of first-class ability 
continually pours into university careers, while in the United 
States it is so little appreciated that the universities fail to get their 
share of talent. 


PERSONAL RATING VERSUS SOCIAL CLASS 


What, it may be asked, is the relation of the social gradation 
I have been describing to the ratings men continually make of their 
fellows on the basis of ability, success, and character? The answer 


is that while such differences greatly influence men in their treat- 
ment and trust of one another, they do not of themselves create 
social grades. Sometimes the social hierarchy pays no heed what- 
ever to such values. At best it takes account of them, but not as 
if they were the natural foundation of social grades. We consider 
a society as remarkably healthy in tone when the man of unusual 
achievement, the poet, artist, thinker, or explorer, has entrée to the 
highest social class. But one never finds such a class composed 
entirely of achievers, irrespective of their pecuniary means and style 
of living. 

Character, too, may be given no little weight in placing one in 
the social scale. The hero or saint, the founder of a religious order 
or a new philanthropy, is likely to be a privileged person, above all 
conventional distinctions. On the other hand, the rich or well- 
born who shows himself mean or craven, makes himself ridiculous, 
or flouts the current moral standard may be cast out from his social 


Ibid., p. 337- 
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class. Nevertheless, such concessions of class to common-sense 
personal ratings should not blind us to the fact that definite and 
inheritable social gradings never rest on practical-worth differences 
among individuals, but always on impersonal differences in respect 
to employment, function, wealth, and the conventional signs of 
wealth. 
RESULTS OF GRADATION 
The recognition of permanent worth-differences affects the 


classes in various ways: 

1. The inferior is required to repress all signs of emotion in the 
presence of the superior.—Thus in Japan under the old régime the 
code of a military camp governed the contacts between classes. 
Talking in the presence of the superior, or laughter, or curious 
questions, or expressions of surprise—anything revealing the slight- 


est emotion on the part of the humbler—was considered discourtesy 
and punished with great rigor. 

2. Personality is very unequally developed in superior and inferior. 

Says Gulick of Old Japan: 

There was no redress for the peasant in case of harshness. It was always 
the wise policy, therefore, for him to accept whatever was given without even 
the appearance of dissatisfaction. This spirit was connected with the domi- 
nance of the military class. Simple trustfulness was, therefore, chiefly the 
spirit of the non-military classes. 

While, therefore, it is beyond dispute that the old social order was com- 
munal in type, and so did not give freedom to the individual nor tend to develop 
strong personality among the masses, it is also true that it did develop men of 
commanding personality among the rulers. Those who from youth were in 
the hereditary line of rule, sons of Shéguns, daimyos, and samurai, were 
forced by the very communalism of the social order to an exceptional personal 
development, They shot far ahead of the common man. Feudalism is 
favorable to the development of personality in the favored few, while it represses 
that of the masses. Individualism, on the contrary, giving liberty of thought 
and act, with all that these imply, is favorable to the development of the per- 
sonality of 

3. Status, not bargain, regulates dealings between superior and 
inferior.—Says Gulick: 

The idea of making a bargain when two persons entered upon some par- 
ticular piece of work, the one as employer, the other as employed, was entirely 


* Social Evolution of the Japanese, pp. 121, 375. 
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repugnant to the older generation, since it was assumed that their relations 
as inferior and superior should determine their financial relations; the superior 
would do what was right and the inferior should accept what the superior 
might give without a question or a murmur. Among the samurai, where the 
arrangement is between equals, bargaining or making fixed or fast terms which 
will hold to the end, and which may be carried to the courts in case of differ- 
ences, was a thing practically unknown in the older civilization. Everything 
of a business nature was left to honor and was carried on in mutual confidence.' 
4. Fines and indemnities are graded according to social status. 
The Babylonian code of Hammurabi fixed damages with reference 
to the social class of the injured man. With the rise of class dis- 
tinctions in early Europe the rates of compensation came to be 


different among persons of different classes. The Wergeld or social 


value of a man constituted the basis for fines and indemnities, and 
every man had a Wergeld fixed by law. Thus in the code of the 
Alamans the life of a freeman is valued at 160 sous, freedman, 80, 
slave, 40. The Visigoths fix for the life of a freeman a compensa- 
tion twice that for the life of a freedman. The Frisians make a 
long tariff of indemnities for every sort of blow, then add: “these 
figures are for freemen. For nobles multiply by three, for serfs 
take half.””. According to another Germanic code, the fine for a 
blow that breaks a tooth is for a noble 15 solidi, for a freeman 5, 
for a slave 2. 

5. The inferior comes to be regarded, not simply as of less worth, 
but as existing for the sake of the superior.—In a Vedic metaphor 
describing ‘‘the altar of the King’s state,” the priests and the 
nobles are the bricks, while the common people are “‘the filling 
between the bricks.” In the political thought of the slaveholding 
South the planter and merchant class were the people for whose 
benefit society existed—the ‘‘Spartans’’—-while the slaves and 
manual laborers were to the social edifice what mudsills are to a 
house. 

In the Orient woman has worth, not in her own right, but as a 
means to an end, that end being the gratification and comfort of 
the male. Her lot is summed up in “‘the three obediences,”’ viz., 
to father, then to husband, lastly to son. “A woman,” says a 
Japanese manual on ethics, ‘should never weary of yielding to her 


Ibid., p. 120. 
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husband, must form no friendships or intimacy save as sanctioned 
by him, must obey her husband with fear and trembling.” 

Where the spirit of the Old South survives in its purity, an 
elaborate ‘“‘lady”’ worship fails to conceal the universal unconscious 
assumption that God placed women here for the sake of the men. 
The male sex has obviously shaped the ideals girls are taught to real- 
ize, but the female sex has had little share in shaping the ideals boys 
are taught to realize. It is a matter of course that women should 
find their mission in serving, pleasing, and inspiring men, but no 
one suggests that the male sex has its end in anything it does for 
women. Its end is within itself. The young woman must cultivate 
a conciliating and caressing manner, and avoid opposing or dis- 
agreeing with men. If she has opinions she dissembles them, and 
if she has learning she hides it lest male irritation blast her with the 


reproach “unwomanly.” To please men she must wear delicate 


and flimsy clothes, no matter what they cost her fingers or her 
purse, and shun the plain but convenient “tailor-made” garments. 
Male opinion frowns on the widow who remarries as putting her 
own happiness above loyalty to a man’s memory; but no one 


thinks less of the widower who remarries. The divorced man goes 
everywhere, but the divorced woman is ostracized no matter what 
her justification. The men hold under constant surveillance the 
reading, acquaintance, and activities of their womenfolk, and 
expect the woman to subordinate her own notion of what is proper 
for her to the judgment of her nearest male relative. The assump- 
tion is that woman’s repute and standing are of more consequence 
to her menfolk than to herself. 

Again, the conception of the inferior as mere means to the life 
of the superior may apply to the significance of common people 
for the gifted. This view is raised by Renan in the words: “‘The 
bulk of humanity lives by proxy—millions live and die in order to 
produce a rare élite, the masses do not count, they are a mere bulk 
of raw material, out of which, drop by drop, the essence is ex- 
tracted.” 
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ETHICS AND THE NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 


H. S. SPALDING, S.J. 
Loyola University 


It was part of Comté’s philosophy that a positive science, cold, 
rigid, and practical, was to take the place of religious dogmas and 
creeds in the regeneration of society. Paley would reduce all social 
questions to expediency. With him those changes should be 
introduced which appear expedient. John S. Mill, who taught a 
philosophy without a soul or feeling and viewed man as struggling 
with his fellow-men without pity or conscience, would regulate all 
social activities by the most heartless exactions. Herbert Spencer 
elaborated a whole system of ethics and social science without 
need of religion. 

The writer claims that no basic principle of social questions 
can be considered apart from religion. He refers, not only to the 
revealed religion of the Old and New Testaments, but to the relation- 
ship of the creature to the Creator evinced by reason. Natural 
theology relies upon reason to prove the existence of God. Ethics 
based upon reason points out the duty of the creature to God, to 
himself, to his fellow-man, and to society. The conclusions of 
natural theology and ethics, while not relying on the authority 
of the Bible, cannot in the nature of things be opposed to the 
teachings of the Sacred Book, or of the church; for truth is one, 
whether it is derived through the reasoning faculties of man or 
comes as a direct revelation from God. 

Neo-Malthusianism of its very nature stands condemned 
both by religion and by the light of natural reason. We shall here 
restrict our paper to the consideration of the latter. 

To be sure of our terms, what is neo-Malthusianism? When 
Malthus advocated birth limitation he did so on the plea that if 
the human race continued to develop in the same proportion as it 
was then developing, the earth would not be able to support the 
teeming millions who would soon swarm upon its surface. He 
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was ignorant both of human ingenuity and of the earth’s pro- 
ductivity. Looking back at the question calmly and scientifically, 
it is strange indeed to see how his false teachings were snatched up 
and propagated by the leading social and economic writers of the 
day. Men were frightened into the belief that the gaunt specter 
of hunger was already at the door. Catholic social thought was 
never drawn into the vortex of Malthus’ teaching. It has long 
since lived to see its own vindication. 

But the teaching of Malthus has again appeared—neo- 
Malthusianism. Again it advocates the limitation of the birth- 
rate, not because the earth cannot support a more numerous 
human race, but because it seeks for a healthier race, a more 
perfect race, a more fit race. When families reproduce many of 
their kind the children do not reach full physical development. 
Fewer children and stronger children is its claim. Reduce the 
family to three or four and let these three or four be better cared 
for, better educated. This is neo-Malthusianism. It agrees with 
the old Malthusianism in the restriction of the family, but it holds 
out different motives. 

We might approach this question from many viewpoints. 
What are the obligations of men and women to assume the duties 
of married life? Once married, is there any obligation to raise 
a family? Do economic conditions or ill-health excuse them from 
these obligations? However, we shall here consider one phase 
of the subject: When husband and wife make use of their marital 
rights, is it morally wrong by any means whatever to prevent 
conception or the birth of children ? 

The Creator has put within human beings certain tendencies 
and appetites for their good and preservation. The cravings 
of the appetite for food have their normal place. If properly 
satisfied, they give strength and health to the body; if abused, 
they injure the body. Will anyone hold that gluttony is in no 
way a moral question, or, being a moral question, that it is right ? 
Will anyone assert that the old Romans were right when at their 
orgies they went from the banquet and vomited what they had 
eaten and returned to gorge themselves with peacock flesh and 
other dainties? Such a practice had become a custom with the 
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wealthy patrician families. Its very recital is disgusting. Was 
it simply a matter of health or a revolting practice? No, it went 
deeper. It was wrong because it was an abuse of nature. Nature 
intends hunger and appetite to rebuild the ever-weakening system; 
the glutton makes use of the satisfaction of the appetite for mere 
sensual enjoyment. Giuttony may be wrong for secondary 
reasons. It destroys health and brings on bodily pains and hastens 
death. All these things it does; but it is wrong and morally 
wrong because it is a misuse of nature. It takes the appetite 
which nature has put there for a wholesome purpose and abuses 
the appetite for sensual enjoyment. 

Nature, too, has implanted the feeling of thirst. Like that of 
hunger, it is intended for the rebuilding of the body. Is it wrong 
to make it a means of sensual pleasure? Will anyone say that 
drunkenness is not an evil? Will anyone say that it is perfectly 
licit for a man to shut himself up within his own home and get 
beastly drunk, and remain so for days, provided that he does not 
come forth and interfere with others? Will anyone say that he 
has a right over his own body and may abuse it as he wishes, and 
that it is no one’s business? Does not the drunken man do some- 
thing that is intrinsically wrong—wrong whether he is alone or 
with others, wrong whether he is seen by others or not, wrong in 
itself? And in what does the wrong consist? In this, that he 
is acting against nature, abusing nature, taking the thing which 
nature intended for one purpose and using it for another. 

Why is self-abuse wrong? Why is prostitution wrong? Is 
it simply a custom to call them wrong? Can they ever be right ? 
We dissent entirely from those pragmatists who hold that there 
is no intrinsic evil, that morality and goodness are matters of 
custom, that what is wrong today may be right fifty years from 
now. Self-abuse and prostitution have always been wrong, are 
wrong, and always will be wrong. They are wrong from their 
very nature. Why? For the same reason that gluttony and 
drunkenness are wrong. They are against nature. They take 
those feelings or passions which nature has implanted in the human 
species for a good and holy purpose, namely, the procreation of the 
race, and they debase these passions to mere sensual pleasure. 
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Herein lies the fundamental wrong in these two curses of humanity 
—self-abuse and prostitution. It is true that they bring on 
sickness, insanity, and mental sufferings, they propagate the most 
horrible and loathsome diseases; but these are secondary conse- 
quences of the evils. Primarily and fundamentally they are 
wrong because they are a misuse of nature. 

Why is an artificial restriction of birth a moral wrong? For 
the same reason that drunkenness is wrong, and gluttony is wrong, 
and self-abuse and prostitution are wrong. It is the same kind 
of evil, but it is a greater evil, for its relationship is more sacred. 
It is an abuse of nature, it is taking an action which nature meant 
for the propagation of the human race and degrading it to an 
action below the brute; for the brute never makes use of such an 
action except for producing its kind. This artificial restriction 
happens between those who should have only the holiest respect 
for each other’s person. Dire indeed are the consequences which 
nature demands of those who thus abuse her gifts and blessings. 

hese consequences are moral and physical. The moral outcome 
J ‘is the loss of conjugal love, the breaking of family ties, want of 
y / respect for each other in the consciousness that they are the willing 
\y | participants in a heinous crime. The physical consequences fall 
| hardest upon the female sex, leading gradually to a complication 

(of evils and ending in sterility. 
Advocates of neo-Malthusianism cannot escape these arguments. 

In fact, they do not attempt to meet them. The reasons which 

they bring forward are based upon selfishness; and their assertions 

are untried and unproved. We hear of mothers of fourteen or 
more miserable children of whom only one or two survive. There 
are no doubt such instances, and there are just as many instances 
of weaklings in families of the rich. Reference is often made to 
the foreign-born. But let me ask, Who are doing the manual 
labor in our country? Are there any signs of degeneration among 
these foreigners? Their ways may not be our ways—many of 
them are aliens among us—but they are strong of limb and 
muscle. Hughes in his Tom Brown at Rugby turns aside from his 
interesting story to tell the English people that they need the 
Browns. So do we need the Italians, the Poles, the Russian Jews 
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—we need all those who have come from large families. Why is 
the old Puritan no longer with us? Because he practiced birth 
restriction and disappeared from the land which should have 
been his. In that thoughtful book Two and Two Make Four, 
Bird Coler writes: ‘‘A century and a half of eugenics would leave 
the Catholic church alone in the field’”’ (Preface, p. xii). He 
might have added that a century and a half of birth restriction 
has left the Catholics in possession of the larger part of the New 
England colonies. 

In referring to the Catholic church in connection with birth 
control, I wish to point out again that I have not made use of 
any dogmatic teachings, although they are convincing and in 
harmony with sound deductions of reason. Others have given 
the Catholic church the credit for being the chief opponent of this 
social movement. Writing in the Survey (November 18, 1916, 
p. 165), Dr. Adolphus Knopf says: 

I must not fail to say a word about our Catholic friends and those of other 
faiths who are so strongly opposed to any teaching or making public the 
means of contraception and limiting family increase. Let us have no word 
of reproach because millions of Catholics hold these views. 


We accept the compliment from Dr. Knopf; and it is a real 
compliment. We Catholics are opposed to this social movement 
of birth restriction. We believe that it is against the natural law, 
and, being so, has no further claim. Not only will it not give us 
a healthier, a better generation, but it will be a slow suicide for 
the generation that advocates it. What would you think of the 
man who sought to build up the name of his family and its position 
in society by stealing an immense fortune. He succeeds; he is 
honored; his family is honored! Would you praise his success ? 
And will you praise those who seek to elevate the human race by 
doing violence to the sacred instincts of nature. Woe to the 
nation that attempts it; for strangers will come in and fill the 
empty houses. 

Australia and New Zealand are pointed out as countries where 
the experiment of birth restriction is successful. But the practice 
there is far from being universal; moreover, they are comparatively 
new countries, and the warm blood of other lands is flowing into 
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them. It is too soon to pronounce upon the experiment there, 
and the same must be said of Holland. Better examples are 
France and Germany. Fifty years ago the two countries had 
about the same population. Birth restriction has been practiced 
in France, but not, at least to the same extent, in Germany. The 
latter country has about twenty-five million more people than 
France. Have the Germans deteriorated in physical strength ? 
Are there any marked changes for the better in the moral or 
physical status of the French? Had other nations not rushed to 
the aid of France, the Germans would long ago have been masters 
of Paris. No one can deny that if birth restriction is practiced 
in France for another half-century the nation will take its place 
as a second-class power. Has it a single definite gain? Are not 
its losses such as to bring a curse upon it ? 

After giving many authorities who favor birth control Dr. Knopf 
concludes his article as follows: 

I believe in birth control, that is to say, birth limitation, based on medical, 
sanitary, ethical, moral, and economic reasons. I believe in it because with 
the aid of it man and woman can decide when to have a child, work and pre- 
pare for its arrival, welcome it as the fulfilment of the heart’s desire, watch 
over it, tenderly care for and educate it, and raise it to be what every child 
is destined to be—a being, happy, healthy, strong in mind, body, and soul. 

If we but use our God-given sense te regulate the affairs of the govern- 
ment and family wisely and economically,,this great world of ours will be one 
of plenty and beauty, where the good will predominate over the evil and the 
children born of it will become men and women only a little lower than the 
angels—images of their creator. 


Let us not confuse the issue. This neo-Malthusianism advo- 
cates artificial prevention of conception while man and wife are 
mere use of marital rights. Married people can refrain from 
' the use of these rights, and in that sense there is no ethical objection 
to family regulation; in that sense they may decide when to have 
a child. They should restrain themselves in conjugal relations." 
This is in keeping with the mandates of nature and the Creator. 
In this way children born to them will be little less than angels. 
But if these same parents make use of their marital rights, and 


*Thomas J. Gerrard, Marriage and Parenthood—the Catholic Ideal. New York: 
Wagner. Chapter vii, on “Conjugal Restraint,” deserves careful reading. 
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at the same time by contraception prevent conception or bring 
about an abortion, they are sinning against nature. The husband 
is no better than the man who frequents the brothel to satisfy his 
lower appetite, and the wife is no better than the prostitute who 
sells her body for immoral purposes. Man and wife are here 
imitating the most degraded actions of depraved society. Wedlock 
in no way gives them the privilege of abusing nature and frus- 
trating the essential end of matrimony. 

In his paper Dr. Knopf refers to the infant mortality among 
children of the poor at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. To the disgrace 
of our civilization be it said that the toiling classes of Johnstown 
and elsewhere in the United States have been overworked and 
underfed. And they have been underfed because they have 
been underpaid. We do need a propaganda for the poor man, but 
it is not a propaganda to restrict his offspring, but a propaganda 
to give him a decent wage—a wage that will enable him to have a 
home, to clothe and feed his family; we need a social insurance 
in its best forms; we need co-operation and profit-sharing—all 
these things we need to give the toiler the just reward of his labor. 
Then will infant mortality, tuberculosis, and poor housing dis- 
appear. Neo-Malthusianism has no solution for the complex 
social evils of the poor man. It is a doctrine that is ethically 
wrong and will come as a curse to the nation that adopts its false 
and misleading principles. 

In conclusion, birth restriction will never meet the approval o 
the Catholic church. Individuals in that church may be misled 
by those who advocate it, but it can never become general within 
the church. If then those who are without the church should 
adopt this ethical code, and if it should become general with them, 
they will be the losers. Their progeny will gradually disappear 
from the face of the earth, while other and more fruitful nations 
will possess the land. 


A 


IS PATRIOTISM IMMORAL ? 


HERBERT L. STEWART 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Is patriotism immoral? There are many persons who sincerely 
think it is; and there is a still larger number of persons who feel 
sorely embarrassed if asked to show reason why it is not. This 
is a very old problem, at least as old as the Greek Stoics of the 
fourth century B.c., who taught that we should love mankind, 
but that preference for a single country is both irrational and selfish. 
It is also very modern, very urgent in a world which has witnessed 
during two terrible years the crime which an intensified nationalism 
can produce. Surely all thinking men should endeavor to state 
to themselves just what they believe on this matter. In the 
attempt to state it they may reach a wholesome consciousness of 
the intellectual muddle with which they have so far been content. 
The issue, in a nutshell, comes to this: 

A.B. is the citizen of a highly organized state in this highly 
competitive period of the world’s history. He has an intense 
desire that his own country shall surpass all others. He hears that 
trade is slipping from her to a rival, and he is distressed; he hears 
that she has captured some line of manufacture which once belonged 
to her neighbors, and he is elated. Similarly he wishes that his 
own state may acquire all the territory that she can, may become 
more and more dominant in international politics, and may win 
all wars, good and bad, in which she chooses to engage. Another 
way of saying this is that he hopes all other countries may be less 
prosperous than his own, that their standard of comfort may be 
lower, that they may lose territory to her advantage, that they 
may be less influential in the ever-recurring rearrangements of the 
globe, and, especially, that in any war which may take place they 
shall be beaten to their knees. Whether it is for the interests of 
mankind, of civilization, of progress, that his state or that the other 
state should win the leadership, does not for a moment trouble 
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him; anyone who raised such a question in his hearing would be 
at once sneered at as “‘doctrinaire” or abused as “unpatriotic.” 
Our patriot will, indeed, yield a grudging assent to the view that 
his country should be “just” toward other countries, but he will 
feel suspicious and impatient of the man who presses such a point; 
he will assume with unvarying complacency that the justice in a 
particular case lies with his own side, seldom even looking at the 
reasons which point in a different direction. He will approve 
pieces of statecraft when they are practiced by the leaders of his 
own nation against another nation, which he would brand as 
robbery if they took place in the business life of individuals. And 
he will extend the largest indulgence to the faults of a prime min- 
ister, provided all his dishonesties have been in furtherance of 
“the public advantage.” 

It is probable that when stated in this bald way the position of 
nationalism would be disavowed by all. But it is also clear that 
in practice such is the view which nationalism presupposes. And 
our question is whether the patriot is necessarily a man of this type, 
or whether we can so redefine his character that we may keep 
patriotism in our list of virtues, not stigmatize it as a vice. 


To settle this point we must, I think, undertake a historical 
regress. Certain elements from the past have gone to form in us 
what we now call love of our country. At bottom this is a natural 
endowment, coming to us with the same inevitableness as love 
of family or even love of self. But throughout those secular periods 


which we regard as “epochs” in the education of the race man’s 
congenital impulse in this direction has been guided in various 
ways, colored by various ideas, disturbed by other and competing 
attachments, transformed through successive social or ethical 
or religious systems. The most important currents which have 
thus operated upon us have been those which have come from three 
sources—from Athens, from Rome, and from Galilee. Thought 
received at once a stimulus and an upheaval at the rise of Chris- 
tianity and again at the revival of learning. It is scarcely too 
much to say that when we think of patriotic feeling we think of it 
in the concepts, and when we speak of it we speak the phrases, 
either of classical antiquity or of Christian ethics. Some at least 
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of the confusions into which we fall are due to the transference, 
without criticism, of such ideas and such language from one age 
to another. 


I 


In savage tribes we find a communal sentiment, whose various 
objects may be more or less successfully distinguished, but which 
cannot itself be further analyzed. Primitive man entertains a 
peculiar affection for the place where he was born, for the people 
to whom he is akin by blood, for the community whose customs 
he has assimilated and whose language is his mother-tongue. 
Professor Westermarck has illustrated this at length from the Red 
Indians, from the Fijians, from the Solomon Islanders, from the 
natives of the Australian Bush. Even if you descend right down 
the scale until you reach a people in whom moral ideas can be dis- 
covered only by a sort of microscopic analysis you will find, if not 
nationality, at least the root out of which nationality springs. 
If I may coin a word, you will find at least “tribality.” And it 
often assumes even there a vainglorious form. The Eskimo, for 
example, believes that the first human being was a failure of the 
divine skill. God looked at him when he was made, and resolved 
to do better next time. He cast the misfit aside, calling him 
“‘Kobluna,” that is ‘‘the white man,” and braced himself for his 
real masterpiece in the Eskimo. This unreasoning instinct of 
attachment does not seem to grow weaker until civilization is far 
advanced. Even there only very exceptional men appear to be 
without it. Diderot thought the recognition of special duties to 
one’s country was quite immoral; did not the human race endure 
forever, while a fatherland was perishable? Voltaire could find 
in patriotism only two elements, each of them ignoble, namely, 
self-love and prejudice. Lessing regarded it as ‘‘at best but an 
heroical weakness which I can very readily dispense with.” And 
everyone knows Dr. Johnson’s epigram: “Sir, believe me, patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of the scoundrel.” 

But among the mass of men, both savage and civilized, love 
of country is very much alive. It rests in part upon the surviving, 
though now largely fictitious, sense of blood relationship. Where 
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shall one now look for a pure racial stock? The shifting of popu- 
lation for purposes of trade, the facility of intercourse between 
nation and nation which improved means of transit has provided, 
the intermarriages once unknown but now frequent—these and 
many other causes have gone far to destroy the old homogeneity. 
The mere growth of a state in size necessarily weakens the sense of 
kinship. The unity of a village is hard to maintain when the 
village stretches out into a city and when the city becomes only 
a fragment in a kingdom. Mr. Graham Wallas tells of a York- 
shire schoolmaster who pointed out to him how the railway had 
linked together the scattered hamlets in that county, and who 
declared that the people’s affection for place and home had visibly 
waned. ‘Almost in the words of Morris and Ruskin he began to 
urge that we should pay a cheap price if we could regain the true 
riches of life by forgetting steam and electricity, and returning to 
the agriculture of the mediaeval village and the handicrafts of the 
mediaeval town.” George Eliot has a similar reflection in Daniel 
Deronda when she tells us that ‘‘a human life should be well rooted 
in some spot of a native land The best introduction to 
astronomy is to think of the nightly heavens as a little lot of stars 
belonging to one’s own household.” Yet, George Eliot and Wallas 
notwithstanding, we have all seen that a powerful sense of 
kinship may be kept alive even in a world-wide empire. It is 
preserved by identity of language, by identity of government, by 
identity of custom, by all that goes to make up what we call the 
temperament of a people. We may account for it in part by the 
law of association. The old fable ran that a tribe consisted of 
those who were sprung from a common ancestor. Thus wherever 
a social order was found the sense of kinship became strong. 
Indissoluble association grew up between the idea of common 
citizenship and the idea of a common origin, just as two persons 
really unrelated but brought up together from childhood will come 
to think of each other as brothers. Subsequent discovery that 
no such ties exist will be powerless against the feeling which has 
thus been engendered. 

So much for the raw material of patriotism—patriotism in its 
instinctive stage. But in time, when man has ceased to act upon 
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mere instinct, when he has begun to criticize his actions, he feels 
the need to justify this very impulse by which he has been moved. 
For it often comes into conflict with other purposes and other inter- 
ests which are dear to him. Why is the individual called upon, 
and how far is he called upon, to sacrifice himself for his country ? 
Why should the good of his supposed kinfolk be more important 
to him than the good of anyone else? Why should he make their 
quarrel his quarrel and their enemies his enemies? These are 
questions which, one is not surprised to learn, occurred first to the 
Greeks, and one of the answers which the Greeks gave has pene- 
trated deeply into the thought of the modern world. 

In conflict with the common opinion, I do not believe that the 
stimulus which the Greeks gave to patriotism was by the force of 
their shining example. Strong reasons have been assigned, espe- 
cially by Professor Mahaffy, for the view that the current ideal- 
ization of classical Athens in this particular contains much more 
poetic fancy than historic truth. But at all events the Greeks 
excelled as incomparable analysts of virtue. They made patriot- 
ism self-conscious, reflective, rational. That which elsewhere was 
mere gregarious impulse became for the Greek something for which 
he could give a reason. For example, if you had asked a Persian 
in the train of Xerxes why he was willing to fight and die for the 
great king, it is safe to say that your question would scarcely have 
been understood. Such loyalty was to him a matter of course, 
and if he had understood you at all, he would doubtless have replied 
that he was following the custom of his ancestors and obeying his 
ancestral gods. But if you had asked an Athenian why he fought 
for Greece against Persia, he would have replied that he was 
fighting for liberty, and if you had asked an Athenian of sixty years 
later why he fought for Athens against Sparta, he would have 
replied that under the Athenian constitution life was more free, 
laws were less galling, larger opportunity was given for individual 
self-development; he would have spoken in almost modern lan- 
guage about a conflict of ideals, about democracy versus oligurcny, 
about individual rights versus militarism. To him loyalty had 
ceased to be a matter of course. In short, it was the Greeks who 
took for us the immense step of making patriotism depend, not on 
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the accident of birth in a particular community, but upon the 
moral value of that community to the well-being of the individual 
citizen. 

There is a very remarkable passage in Isocrates where this 
conception is definitely put forward. It is in the famous Panathe- 
naic Speech, composed for delivery at the great national festival, 
and at a time when internal strife had torn the Greek communities 
asunder. Let the Hellenes revive, he exclaims, the united enthu- 
siasm of earlier days; let them put petty quarrels out of sight, 
dwelling rather upon the things which constitute Greek as against 
non-Greek civilization. These characteristic things were seen 
above all at Athens, namely, order, good government, the culture 
of the individual, art, poetry, the refinements of life. “We have 
brought it about that the name of Greek is more appropriately 
given to those who partake of our Hellenic education than to those 
who are connected with us by the ties of blood.” 

Thus, speaking of course very roughly and generally, one may 
say that the reflective Greek justified his patriotism by the thought 
of his own civilization as inherently superior to that of the rest of 
the world. The Athenian loved Athens, less because it had been 
the home of his fathers than because it was the home of his own 
ideals. He was a democrat, and he admired a constitution under 
which every freeman had an equal chance of rising to public office; 
he had a taste for art, and he liked to be in a city where artistic 
genius was furthered at the public expense; he valued leisure, and 
congratulated himself that his lot had been cast where slave labor 
provided him with the necessaries, and where there was no burden 
of compulsory military training. He loved his country, not so 
much because it was his own, as because it was a Superior country; 
and if he had persuaded himself, as Plato did regarding Sparta, 
that some other state was better, his loyalty was open to 
change. 

This point of view had its intellectual merit, for Greek civil- 
ization was actually in advance of any civilization elsewhere, and 
the Athenian type was likewise ahead of the rest of Greece. But 
it had its moral defect, for the inference was quickly drawn that 
the rest of Greece might fairly be exploited by the Athenians, and 
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that the rest of the world might fairly be exploited by the Greeks. 
In the very speech to which I have referred, Isocrates urges a 
buccaneering expedition against Persia—an expedition in which 
the whole of cultured Hellas might join, very much as a German of 
our own day advocates piracy by the exponents of Kultur against 
the Slav. That the patriotism of a Persian was worthy of respect 
never entered into an Athenian’s calculation. That a Greek should 
not plunder Greeks, much less enslave them, was a doctrine to 
which Isocrates could easily rise; but neither he nor any other 
typical child of his race ever dreamed that a Greek should not 
plunder and enslave an Oriental, or indeed that a freebooting expe- 
dition to the East had any greater moral guilt than the hunting of a 
wild boar. 

When we pass to the Macedonian period we become aware of a 
changed atmosphere. In the short and wonderful life of Alexander 
the Great a new sort of national spirit begins to appear. We get 
the first hint of what we may call “‘aggressive culture”; the idea 
that a highly civilized race should not hug in isolation the thought 
of its own superiority, but should lift its neighbors to a higher plane 
by force, spreading at the point of the sword those institutions, 
modes of government, ways of organizing life, which had hitherto 
been its own exclusive possession. Previously the East was to be 
attacked in order to enrich the victorious Greeks; it is with Alex- 
ander that we get the first project of attacking the East in order 
that it may be remodeled after the Greek likeness. He is the 
author of pan-Hellenism, a thing which corresponded in many 
details with what we now call pan-Teutonism. In Egypt, in 
Silicia, in Babylonia, all over the world, he would establish Alex- 
andrias, each of which should become a center of high civilization 
for the barbarous natives. Greek teachers should educate the 
inferior race, just as German teachers would today reconstruct 
the municipal government of Constantinople. First the sword, 
then the school. 

To this project, which remained largely unfulfilled through 
Alexander’s premature death, the Roman became in a sense the 
heir. But the Roman national spirit was at bottom very differ- 
ent. For what the Greek called culture the Roman had as much 
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contempt as he had for the Greeks themselves. His feeling was 
disclosed, for example, when Mummius gave his celebrated order 
to the carrying vessels which had to transport statuary from 
Corinth after the sack of that city in 146 B.c. If the statues were 
lost or injured, he said, the carriers must “replace them with others 
of equal value”! Plainly works of Greek art were as much out- 
side the ken of a Roman general as Greek institutions were outside 
the range of his sympathy. A hundred scornful references show 
the attitude of the conquering toward the conquered race; at 
Rome they were allowed to be the versatile comedians, the barbers, 
the physicians, the secretaries, of that higher racial class by which 
they had been enslaved. But they are uniformly spoken of as 
decadent, untrustworthy, dishonorable, unfit to be any longer 
a nation. 

The key to this scorn lies in the fact that Roman patriotism 
had just those elements both for good and for evil which Greek 
patriotism lacked. From the beginning it rested, not upon partner- 
ship in culture, but upon partnership in conquest; it had the virtues 
and the vices of a military régime. It was the self-consciousness 
of a victorious people, and it set the pattern of that national senti- 
ment which we have come to describe ever since as ‘‘imperial- 
istic.”” Its poet was Vergil; the Aeneid is a religious epic, taking 
as its central theme the destiny of Rome as decreed by heaven 
and as wrought out by the sterling Roman character. Divine 
foreordination to a world-sovereignty, the evolution step by step 
of those qualities which fitted for universal rule, the irresistible fate 
under which all nations must bow before Rome—these give their 
fundamental idea to Vergil’s work. He does not, indeed, conceive 
the Roman task as purely one of conquest; it is conquest followed 
by organization, by discipline, by the establishment of a world- 
order, or what was afterward called the ‘‘Roman peace.” But 
his feeling was very different frora that of the Greeks, and it has 
been at least as influential in shaping modern thought on the sub- 
ject. In their case aristocratic contrast with the rest of mankind 
forbade, until the time of Alexander, any desire to spread through 
the barbarian world that culture which was Hellenic. The Roman, 
on the other hand, felt it‘his mission to coerce mankind into a 
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Romanized type. But he also conceived his nationality in sharp 
antagonism to the rest of the world. 


Il 


Upon every pagan conception of patriotism, very especially 
upon the two conceptions to which I have referred, Christianity 
acted as a solvent. It seemed to the onlooker that among those 
over whom the new faith gained influence all the natural impulses 
which had in the past held communities together had suddenly 
become extinct. It was not only that the primitive church was 
unpatriotic, it was violently anti-patriotic; the feeling called 
patriotism was boldly denounced as unworthy of those who had 
been baptized. The Christian was a citizen of nowhere. 
“Nothing,” said Tertullian, ‘“‘can be more entirely foreign to a 
Christian man than the affairs of the state.”” Renan has pointed 
out that this carelessness about the land of one’s birth extended 
even to the country which had been the cradle of the faith, that 
Judaea and Galilee were as indifferent to the disciples as were 
Greece or Rome. The most obvious sign of this spirit was the 
fierce resistance against enlistment in the Roman army; ecclesi- 
astical penalties were inflicted upon a soldier who returned from 
a campaign, and at least one of the great persecutions arose from 
the systematic effort of the church to put obstacles in the way of 
recruiting. When the emperor Nero laid the blame for the burn- 
ing of Rome upon the Christian community in the metropolis, he 
could at least produce evidence that the destruction of the city 
would cause no grief to that portion of his subjects. When, in the 
invasion by the Goths the pass of Thermopylae with all its glorious 
memories was surrended without a blow, a contemporary writer 
insinuated that it had been betrayed to the enemy by the monks. 
“Tt is more probable,” says Lecky, “‘that the monks had absorbed 
or diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended it.” 

The grounds of this hostility toward national spirit are too 
numerous to be discussed just now. I must content myself with 
mentioning those which sprang from moral causes and which have 
persisted to this day. Christianity had introduced a ferment of 
principles with which the pagan patriotism could not readily con- 
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sort. The old emphasis had been laid upon the state and her 
fortunes; the new was laid upon the individual and his salvation. 
Greek and Roman had celebrated the glories of war; Christianity 
assigned a fearful guilt to the shedding of blood. Eminence in 
culture, fitness for imperial dominion, were confronted with the 
claim that not many mighty, not many noble, are called, and with 
the principle that henceforth there shall be neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond ror free. Over against the authority 
of kings and emperors there arose the spiritual authority of con- 
science, an imperium in imperio, and the first blow was struck in 
the age-long struggle of Church and State. The admiration which 
had centered round the pagan ideal of the hero became transferred 
to the Christian ideal of the saint. 

Here then, as it seems to me, are the four stages which it is 
most significant to notice in the growth of intelligent patriotism 
throughout the Western world. First came the primitive material 
devotion to home and kindred and language and institutions, the 
spirit of the tribe with no recognized limit to tribal demands upon 
the individual member. There followed the reflective stage of 
questioning, when a rational ground for such personal sacrifices 
is asked for and insisted upon. The Greek solution is that, with- 
out the things which the civilized state provides for the citizen, 
life would not be worth living, and that consequently these are 
things for which one may even dare to die. It declares that 
patriotism rests upon community of culture, that your loyalty is 
due to that type of institution which safeguards the mode of life 
which you value—your freedom, your education, your equal 
rights, your unimpeded self-development —in a word, the privileges 
without which an Athenian would have preferred to be dead. 
One merit of this answer is that it can be applied everywhere; 
that if, for example, the subject of an oriental despotism has no 
desire to be free, to be educated, to have equal rights, if tyrannic 
rule gives him the sort of life he desires to lead, then he may well 
be loyal to his oriental despot. But the Greek would have added, 
with Aristotle, that such patriotism is only so called by courtesy, 
for the Persian or the Egyptian had no “‘state’’ toward which he 
might be patriotic. The thing he called his “state” did not exist 
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for him; he existed for it. So deeply was Greek patriotism pene- 
trated by the thought of the community as an instrument to 
further the individual life. The answer of the Roman was differ- 
ent. He had not the Athenian reflectiveness, and he had not the 
Athenian individualism. But he conceived himself as the partner 
in a world-empire, as one of a race chosen by destiny to subdue, 
to crganize, and to dominate mankind. Yet amid their differ- 
ences Greek and Roman agreed in this—they nurtured patriotic 
feeling, as Nietzsche would have aristocracies everywhere to 
sustain their pride, by dwelling upon the “pathos of distance.” 
They defined their own superior type, whether of culture or of 
arms, antagonistically to the rest of the world. It was because 
they did so that the conception cherished by each of them came 
into violent conflict with the moral forces of the church, with the 
doctrines of racial equality, of universal good-will, of mutual for- 
bearance, and mutual help. It is because the modern world alike 
is heir to all of these competing ideals that our doctrine of nation- 
ality has become so thoroughly confused, and that patriotism 
remains among our “problems.” 


III 


How deceptive are the phrases under which we attempt to 
mask our real difficulty in this matter! For example, at the com- 
mencement of the present war Professor Miinsterberg laid down 
the proposition that not one of the belligerents is really to blame, 
for each is seeking to develop its national spirit. Each individual 
citizen, he argues, is simply doing his duty when he backs up his 
own side. And in so saying Professor Miinsterberg might fairly 
appeal to some current formulas of patriotism, such a formula, for 
instance, as that which has been so glibly repeated, “‘My country, 
right or wrong.”’ Yet how monstrous is the ethical outlook from 
which such a statement must proceed! Seven nations arranged 
in two hostile groups, each group killing the other by hundreds of 
thousands month after month and year after year, yet no one 
morally to blame! Is not this to reduce the relations of civilized 
states somewhat lower than the morality of a dog fight? Yet 
how are we going to escape it unless we boldly say that whether in 
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a particular case a citizen should support his own country or not 
depends entirely upon what his country is doing? To say this 
means a thorough revision of many of our patriotic mottoes. 
It means the revision of that motto which so often passes as a 
truism, the motto so often quoted from Lord Strathcona, that 
every man’s first duty is to prepare himself to defend his country. 
Does not any healthy conscience at once protest that everything 
turns upon whether his particular country is worthy to be defended ? 
If we think for a moment of countries which are not in the least 
worthy of defense, countries on whose behalf it were a thousand 
pities that any honest man’s blood should ever flow, do we not 
realize that the very opposite of our motto may well be the case ? 
I should say that a decent-minded Turk, if there are decent-minded 
Turks, would be much more in the line of his obligation before 
God if at the present moment he prepared himself to attack his 
country might and main. Which of us would not gladly shake the 
hand of any rude Bashi-Bazouk who would throw “‘loyalty’’ to 
the winds and head an insurrection against Enver Pasha? It is 
true, in a sense, that a soldier’s first duty is obedience, but if even 
a Death’s Head Hussar had turned his sword on the German 
lieutenant who shot Miss Cavell, should we not feel that Death’s 
Head Hussars retain some element of nobility? And what non- 
sense do we read in some of our newspapers, written in what pre- 
tends to be a charitable and magnanimous spirit, to the effect that 
one cannot blame the German public for following their leaders; 
they are “patriotic,” forsooth; as if we did not know in our hearts 
that any German who stands by his country today in the things 
she has done must have an atrophied moral sense! Only four 
years ago, in that prophetic book, The Anglo-German Problem, 
Dr. Sarolea well said that a re-examination of the ethics of national- 
ity is one of the most urgent tasks to which the thought of our time 
could address itself. 

Through such confusions we can see the light of day only by 
going back upon the source from which the inconsistent principles 
have been derived. That a man must back up his country in a 
war of aggression, that those who share in a common culture must 
observe such an esprit de corps as to stand together against the 
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cultures which they think lower than their own, that one must so 
immolate his persona] judgment as to support his state in every 
collective purpose, good or bad—these are doctrines which have 
come to us from pagan antiquity, which were suited to the moral 
climate in which they grew up, but which no sleight of tongue can 
reconcile with the morality which we now profess. They belong 
to the conception of every race as antagonistic to every other, of 
one people’s gain as necessarily another people’s loss, of all-inclusive 
world-dominion as the destiny of a single stock. If we have passed 
beyond that conception, let us disavow at once the immoral 
maxims which are rooted in it. 

But in repudiating the formulas of a pagan patriotism we do 
not repudiate patriotism itself any more than we repudiate family 
affection when we say that a dutiful son need not support his 
father in a course of crime. A man has duties to all the world, but 
he has special duties to his own flesh and blood, just because the 
ties of natural feeling enable him to serve his family with an 
effectiveness which he can show nowhere else. Thus, too, the 
members of a single nation, united together by bonds no less funda- 
mental than the bonds of a household, can do their best work for 
mankind by developing their nation along its own line of progress, 
drawing forth its special powers, fulfilling its special function in 
the world-commonwealth. But in the one case as in the other 
no duty is more urgent than that of rebuking the faults of those 
for whom we chiefly care. It was not Lord North when he 
screamed about “loyalty to the flag,” it was Lord Chatham when 
he blessed the American arms and prayed that ‘some great 
disaster may overtake this country,’ who was the true British 
patriot. And the day is surely coming when Karl Liebknecht 
will be revered by Germans as the Fatherland’s most genuine son. 

We simply fall into one morass of contradiction after another 
when we attempt to defend the spirit of nationality by arguments 
which will not apply to all nationalities alike. The only patriot- 
ism which can be accounted objectively a virtue must be the 
patriotism of him who both allows and encourages the foreigner 
to be patriotic too. What we believe in for ourselves we must 
also believe in for our neighbor. And if this is to lead to anything 
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else than ever-recurring scrimmages for trade and territory, we 
must have in mind a system under which the nationality of each is 
placed under the joint guardianship of all. If it be said that such 

civilization seems today farther off than ever, the answer is 
surely this—that to restore or to establish such a world-scheme 
is the purpose of the Allied Powers, that for this they have faced 
unparalleled sacrifices, and that it is for them to take measures 
that what they have done shall not be in vain. It will be in vain 
if they allow themselves ever to absorb the spirit of that accursed 
nationalism which they have set out to destroy. But it will be a 
success worthy even of all the blood which has been shed, if we 
shall see the birth of a patriotism never before acknowledged among 
men—a patriotism which makes the nation not less than the 
individual do homage to the Golden Rule. 
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A THEORY OF RURAL ATTITUDES 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Missouri 


It is quite generally recognized that, on the average, rural people 
have certain psycho-social characteristics more fully or less fully 
developed, as the case may be, than has the general run of the urban 
population. Occasionally we find these traits referred to collec- 
tively as the “rural mind.” A careful distinction should be made 
here. In general mental equipment the farmer is not different 
from other people. He possesses the same fundamental processes 
and powers of thinking and has, so far as we know, the same general 
neural organization. It is not, therefore, his “‘mind” which is 
different in any fundamental or inherent sense of method. It is in 
his judgments and attitudes which he has built out of experience 
and training that he departs from the standards and viewpoints of 
others. His psychical differentiation is in the last analysis a social 
rather than a biological one. For this reason we refer to these 
collective traits as ‘‘attitudes”’ rather than as ‘‘mind,” because of 
the more inclusive reference of the former term." 

The origin and causation of these differences in attitude may 
properly be considered from a number of standpoints. If we appeal 
to hereditary differences, it is obvious that there are no distinctions 
of this sort between ruralite and urbanite sufficient to account for 
the differences in attitudinal traits. Traditions and customs, espe- 
cially of occupational and associational sorts, may well account for 
a larger number of differences in attitude. Conventions become 
localized and persist within the limits of certain types of environ- 
ment. But if we are considering an occupational class or group as 
a whole, we must account for the origin even of the conventions 
themselves, which are perpetuated and which continue to influence 
the culture and attitudes of the rural people. The explanation of 


t This use of the term “attitude” as distinguished from “‘mind”’ we owe, I believe, 
to Professor W. I. Thomas. 
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these attitudes, it would seem, must ultimately be discovered in 
the occupational environment and life-activities of the country 
dweller. It is out of the conditions of his existence, and the 
demands that they have made upon him in the struggle for existence 
and for progress, and out of the limitations which they have placed 
upon him in these same endeavors, that we must seek in the main 
for the genesis and continuance of these attitudes.. Of course, we 
must also consider the influence of social suggestion arising from 
without the limits of his group.’ In our day there is a flood of new 
suggestion influences coming from the city through various pub- 
licity and contact channels, and these are greatly modifying the 
attitudes of the rurai people. But it must not be forgotten that 
these forces of social suggestion coming from without are destroying 
the typically rural attitudes of mind rather than building them up. 
At most they are reconstructing, when they are not destroying, 
them. It is therefore in the occupational and living conditions of 


the farmer that an ultimate explanation of his attitudes must be 


sought. 
As to the identity of these attitudes there is little dispute. 


Conservatism, more or less disregard of scientific method, religious 
and political orthodoxy, emotional intensity with consequent high 
suggestibility along the lines of his conventional interests and atti- 
tudes, individualism, a certain inaptitude for the so-called finer 
distinctions in humor and sentiment, and a frugality and thrift 
which sometimes border upon parsimony are traits which most 
people acquainted with the contrasts between urban and rural life 
would believe are a characteristic of the farmer. 

1. Farming for the most part has not been a scientifically 
directed occupation, though it is constantly becoming such. The 
farmer has not been accustomed to plan his crops and cultivate the 
soil with his mind intent upon soil physics, chemical formulas, and 
the problems of supply and demand in relation to world or national 
markets. Farming has been for him at most an art, and often it has 
been merely artless. The nearest approach to science has been, 
on the one hand, a sort of rule-of-thumb methodology, which even 
in our day, for large masses of the rural population, has not pro- 
gressed far, if at all, beyond the empirical observations of the old 
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Roman writers on husbandry. On the other hand, agriculture 
has made a sort of pseudo-approach to scientific method in the form 
of the application of magic to planting and tillage. Many farmers 
still plant their crops and make hay by the moon. The farmer 

‘has not generally had a scientific attitude either toward his occu- 
pational activities or toward the other phenomena about him. His 
conventional thinking has been liberally mixed with superstition. 
Thus we have a very concrete illustration of the profound influence 
of occupational adjustment upon the thinking of the occupational 
group. It constitutes a sort of occupational psychosis. 

The city man may be quite as unscientific in another way, owing 
to the narrowing influences of mere rule-of-thumb and monotonous 
processes in his own industry, which fail to stimulate him to any 
deep curiosity regarding the world in which he lives. But the city 
man is on the whole much more likely to use or to see used a con- 
siderable number of the scientific processes, and he is more likely to 
entertain a more or less logical appreciation of some of the general 
chemical, physical, economic, and psychological principles which 
lie back of his particular occupational processes. Thus, however 
incompletely, he comes to think more fully and more broadly than 
the average rural dweller. Of course, the modern farmer is coming 
more and more to use machinery, to deal with the chemistry of soils, 
and to study markets, and he also is coming to think in terms of 
science instead of in the symbolism of magic and custom. The 
result is that he grows in an appreciation of the wider problems of 
nature and of life. He begins to lose his narrowness and dogmatism 
and his imperviousness to new ideas. It is no reflection upon the 
farmer that he has not developed applications of science to his busi- 
ness. Agriculture has not been so organized as to make it possible 
to work out such applications through experimental methods. 
Special institutions, such as agricultural experiment stations, 
had to be developed for these purposes in order that the applied 
sciences of agriculture and horticulture might be carried back to the 
farmer. In those cases where voluntary organizations of farmers 
have financed experimental work in agriculture there had previously 
been a high degree of development of conscious co-operation in the 
farming population. 
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2. Since the farmer’s chief business is to draw food values 
directly or indirectly from the soil, the great majority of farmers 
are cut off from close contacts with cultural centers. In the present 
development of our civilization none but the larger cities and those 
smaller ones in which universities are located—and these constitute 
only a partial exception—can be called true centers of culture and 
science which are available to the general public. Thus the farmers 
as a class are quite effectively isolated by distance from the broad- 
ening and culture-developing contacts of our civilization, while 
perhaps the majority of city dwellers have these within easy reach 
and make use of them to a considerable extent. This fact goes far 
in helping to explain the narrowness of the rural mind, of which so 
much has been said. This want of breadth of outlook, due to isola- 
tion, is an indirect rather than a direct effect of occupation, but it is 
quite definitely traceable to it. The farmer is not narrow in his 
thinking because of heredity, though some have put forth this 
extreme explanation, but because in_his isolated habitats_he_is 
necessarily out of the current of vital and stimulating and creative 
thinking. 

But it is hardly true to say that distance from cultural centers 
is the sole factor in producing this isolation; for the distance ele- 
ment is now being minimized, if not eliminated, through the aid of 
the rural free delivery, the telephone, circulating libraries, extension 
lectures, and other related agencies. The effectiveness of such 
aids to rural culture, however, is and probably always will be sadly 
limited; for the daily newspaper, the current magazine, and the 
popular book which are likely to reach the farmer through the mail 
or the circulating library carry but a minimum of that deeper culture 
which really marks the educated man with a broad and functional 
outlook upon the world. The extension lecture is doing more, if in a 
somewhat limited and often technical field, and in the future may do 
its transforming work even more effectively. But the fact still 
remains that, whatever exception we may make in behalf of the 
small percentage of college-educated farmers, the vast majority 
of farmers are still woefuliy narrowed by the geographical isolation 
to which they are subjected owing to the inherent character of their 
occupation. 
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3. Occupation operates no less effectively in a slightly different 
manner to influence the farmer’s attitudes through what we may 
call occupational, as distinguished from geographical, isolation. 
The labor which he performs is of such a character that it must be 
done habitually or at least quite often by individuals working 
separately rather than in groups. “Whether it be plowing, harvest- 
ing, doing the chores, or hauling the produce to market, the farmer’s 
occupation is relatively a solitary one. “He is denied that stimulat- 
ing intercourse and thought-contact which the city man can 
ordinarily enjoy in his work because he labors as a member of a 
group rather than as an individual. The result is that the farmer 
thinks out most of his problems alone, or they are thought out for 
him and passed down to him by the agricultural expert. In either 
case there is a certain loss. If someone else does his thinking for 
him, he misses the general and cultural background which is in the 
agricultural expert’s mind; he fails to get the scientific connection 
and stimulus which should be invaluable to him and to society 
because of the broadening effect and the efficiency which it would 
create in him. Without it he is more or less the rule-of-thumb 
operator performing at the dictation of the man above, who knows 
and appreciates while he directs. “On the other hand, if he is left 
to do his thinking alone, he not only fails to get as far along as he 
might if he had the help and suggestion of his fellows, but he fails 
to develop that most invaluable of all traits in our civilization— 
facility in co-operative thought and action. This is undoubtedly 
the greatest evil of the farmer’s solitary occupation, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how it may be effectively avoided. It makes him an 
individualist both in ethics and in activity. Not being accus- 
“tomed to sharing his ideas and problems with others, nor being 
accustomed to work shoulder to shoulder with them, he does not 
develop facility in basic methods of contact and co-operation. To 
this more than to any other one cause is due the farmer’s aloof- 
ness from co-operative enterprises even when his own interests are 
definitely at stake. He does not feel comfortable in working with 
others because the techniques have not become second nature with 
him. He is likely to be suspicious of his neighbors because he is 
not with them enough to understand them and their motives. 
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Even when the farmer does enter into a co-operative undertaking 
this trait of enforced individualism only too frequently foreordains 
its failure. He lacks the technique of getting along with others 
throughout a continuous operation. He is used to doing things by 
himself, to acting on his own initiative without any considerable 
reference to others. If he fails to keep faith, nine times out of ten 
it is not because he lacks a due respect for his word or believes on 
principle that contracts are not binding, but because it is not in his 
muscles and nervous system to work in harness. His habits of 
action lie in other directions and the stimuli which set them off 
into action have more individual than social or co-operative con- 
nections. He fails in teamwork because his mind is net trained 
in it. Here the city man has an advantage over him which it is 
difficult to find a method of overcoming. 

4. Again, his occupation is more or less seasonal even when he 
follows a more distinctively diversified type of farming. There are 
periods of hard, rush work often extremely trying even to the robust 
man developed in an outdoor occupation, but especially wearing 
upon the person of delicate organization. Such periods are fol- 
lowed by times of slackness, when the work is light but at the same 
time confining. These facts profoundly influence the type of culture 
and recreation of which the farmer can avail himself. Except in 
special-type farming, such as exclusive grain-raising, he is not 
able to leave his farm to go on long trips seeking changes of scene and 
of ideas. Even in special- or single-type farming such an oppor- 
tunity is the exception rather than the rule. Consequently 
his leisure activities must be performed at home, reaching at most 
into trips of only a few hours or days to the near-by city or town. 
He hardly has a chance to develop an interest in art or science or 
literature. If he reads at all outside his own occupational line— 
and such reading even of government bulletins is rather exceptional 
—he is likely to limit his literary pursuits to a current magazine 
of the cheap sort, or to a popular novel, or a book of jokes. 

His recreation, however, is not likely to be of so tame a char- 
acter. He is bred to an active life physically, in which play of 
muscle takes the leading part. If he is healthy in body, it is scarcely 
feasible for him to change his physical habits abruptly from 
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strenuous toil to colorless indoor pursuits. When not at work, he 
either lounges and sleeps around his fire or under the trees, and 
grows corpulent and listless intellectually from overeating and 
underexercise, or he turns to a form of recreation which is largely 
of the muscular, bodily activity type. The old-time country gentle- 
man amused himself with horses and hounds. The farmer of today 
occupies his leisure time in games of skill and strength, in motoring, 
hunting, and fishing; or if such entertainment is lacking, in dissipa- 
tion, which so often gives the desired tang to unoccupied muscle and 
nerve when more normal expression is not available. 

Correlatively, his occupation does not call for vigorous mental 
exertion, or, rather, as at present organized it does not call forth a 
great degree of intellectual activity among most farmers. When he 
does have leisure from his regular routine, he is therefore little fitted 
to substitute mental for physical exercises. This explains in large 
part why the abundant time at the disposal of the farmer in winter 
is so poorly employed. The farmer more than any other class of 
physical laborer might become proficient in the serious thought of 
his age through technical magazines and good books, but serious 
reading tires him unduly and bores him dreadfully.. He is not 
used to it. ‘His energy runs to muscles more than to speculative 
thinking. 

Along with this disinclination to mental exertion in a literary 
way usually goes also a lack of subtlety in thinking. His humor 
and his sentiment both lack the finer touches of the highly imagina- 
tive person. In love he is ardent but relatively speechless, and 
his acts of devotion more often take the form of strenuous exertion 
and stoical silence than that of artistically phrased sentiments of a 
delicate character. Directness is his greatest virtue in matters 
which he deems important, and this even to the point of rudeness. 
He enjoys a joke, especially if it is on someone else, but his humor 
is mostly of the obvious sort, dealing largely in practical jokes 
and horseplay. Especially is this true of the cruder and more 
rustic types. Of course, the educated farmer who has been accus- 
tomed to cultural contacts, and who has developed intellectual 
habits as a means to occupational advancement, has advanced far 
beyond the cruder attitudes here described. 
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Many of these traits apply to the city man, especially of the 
lower occupational grades, almost if not altogether as well. But 
they also characterize the rural dweller, and in their central reference 
—the country man’s lack of subtlety and indirection—they have 
been used most frequently and most effectively to create a semi- 
mythical rural type. The conception of the countryman as a 
purchaser of green goods and gold bricks has probably been over- 
worked, but even this caricature illustrates the basic idea. His 
lack of penetration of deception is closely akin to his failure to per- 
ceive the deeper subtleties of humor and the richer niceties of life. 

This sudden transition from hard labor to unoccupied leisure 
occasionally has most serious results for the farmer. Feeling the 
organic need for some strong and definite stimulus, he sometimes 
yields to the temptation to supply this want by means of vices 
such as hard drinking. From these he secures a nervous and physi- 
cal reaction not wholly unlike that which he was accustomed to 
obtain from hard physical toil. This sort of transition from labor 
to vice is also found among city laborers who are for one reason 
er another forced out of employment into idleness.‘ One of the 
chief values of community recreation and athletics is perhaps of this 
negative sort, that they provide a normal instead of an abnormal 
method of utilizing surplus energies. 

5. The farmer has often been contrasted with the city man on 
account of his greater degree of conservatism. That the ruralite 
is less willing to try experiments in political and social affairs, 
especially where revenue considerations are involved, is not merely 
a popular illusion. It is well evidenced by the voting records of 
the two divisions of the populations. The politicians not infre- 
quently trust to the rural vote to kill off movements or reforms, 
especially those which have reference to taxation, labor conditions, 
and sanitation, which threaten to put a stop to the good old ways of 
doing things which have proved profitable to the defenders of special 


? It is doubtful if Dr. Wilson’s theory, that hard drinking among pioneer farmers 
was due to the emotional disturbance caused by change of occupations (The Evolution 
of the Couniry Community, p. 6), is wholly accurate, at least in the form in which it was 
stated by him. This hard drinking was more probably due to the emotional disturb- 
ances arising from relative idleness and to lack of a normal social intercourse, when 
not due to the survival of drinking customs. 
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interests. It is also customary for state legislatures facing both 
horns of the political dilemma formally to pass industrial and 
social reform bills, and then to turn them over for a referendum to 
the farmers, who they feel confident will undertake the responsi- 
bility of disposing of them. 

This greater conservatism of the farmer can be explained in part 
by reference to some of the factors already mentioned, in particular 
to his geographical and cultural isolation and to his lack of close 
co-operative contacts in his industry. But these factors are not 
sufficient to explain the whole situation. In some cases isolation 
and lack of co-operative contacts work in just the opposite direction. 
Through ignorance they may and do easily breed rashness and 
radicalism in certain fields, especially where the class interests of the 
farmers are involved, which clearly shows that they do not always 
work for conservatism. A notable instance of this opposite tend- 
ency is the free-silver craze of the late nineties. Though this move- 
ment had its roots in the desire of the rural West for cheaper money 
with which to pay off farm mortgages, it owed its vogue, on the one 
hand, to the ignorance of economics which characterized the farmers, 
and, on the other hand, to a radicalism born of class interest which 
had finally been aroused. Also, the much better balanced and 
earlier agrarian movement for legislative justice, especially in 
regard to railway transportation rates, illustrates the ability of 
farmers, in spite of their isolation and individualism, to co-operate 
in a large (if somewhat loose) political way in the interest of radical 
reforms. The recent movements in North Dakota and Canada 
afford even better illustrations of this fact, though it must be 
admitted that such co-operation as has arisen came as the result 
of very strong feelings of resentment consequent upon oft- 
repeated injuries. 

The more potent factor in producing the conservatism of the 
farmer is the sensitiveness of his industrial life to political programs 
and procedure, though his lack of understanding of new movements, 
due to his isolation, always plays a large part in his failure to support 
them. He is conservative for the same reason that the capitalist 
engaged in financing machine industry is conservative, because 
political and social changes, however good they may be for society 
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h ; as a whole and in the long run, necessarily hurt individual industries, 
id } because they make more demands for industrial readjustment than 


lo the flexibility of the industries can stand. The industrial capitalist 
i- has an advantage over the agricultural capitalist in that he usually 
better understands the nature of the changes which will be pro- 
rt duced by new laws, and can therefore better adapt himself. The 
ir farmer is not usually efficient in economic analysis, but he believes 
3€ that he has observed that, after one or another party has gone into 
rt power, or after certain laws have been enacted, the prices of his jae 
n ‘A products dropped, or demand fell off, or taxes increased, and there- 
n. q fore on general principles he condemns the whole scheme of experi- 
d 4 mentation in lawmaking or of legislation. The recent reactionary 
le tendencies of the Wisconsin farmers, so long accounted true pro- 
’S ‘ gressives, seem to have been due primarily to the rapid increase of 
1- 4 tax levies in that state. This increase in taxes was a very concrete 
a q fact. But the connection between such increase in the tax bill 
y : and the future improvement of the state through the many reforms 
ie and the improved administration thereby made possible was not so 
S, > obvious. The farmers had not been trained in their schools or 
h elsewhere to appreciate the wider problems of government con- 
d cretely enough to give their assent to radically increased expendi- 
n tures even for the best and most enduring progress. 
of The very indefiniteness in the farmer’s mind with respect to the 
€ causal connection between new legislation and economic depression 
il adds to the intensity of distrust with which he regards new programs. 
a ; If his understanding were better, he would be better able to dis- 
€ 3 criminate, as the industrial capitalist already does, to a greater 
t ; extent between those programs which do and do not affect him 
- - adversely. But owing to his lack of this power of discrimination, 
which is due to his want of training in economic and social analysis, 
e his general attitude of prejudice against legislative movements for 
S social welfare is utilized by the capitalist classes as a basis for 
5 misinforming him through their press with regard to the actual 
t . merits of many issues which would be to his general advantage. 
t But even under the most favorable conditions of understand- 
€ ing and analysis the entrepreneur either in agriculture or in manu- 


facturing and commerce is destined to be a conservative merely 
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because charges in the organization and activities of society as a 
whole must reflect themselves in the industries and cause readjust- 
ments there which are always embarrassing to the man whose 
industry is already formed. These social changes affect him rela- 
tively directly, and they affect him all the more seriously the less 
he knows of the relations of his particular industry to the social 
and industrial world in which he lives. The average farmer knows 
all too little of these relationships. Furthermore, the smallness 
of the margin of credit and capital which is available in the small- 
farm industry, and the very great difficulties involved in changing 
from one crop or routine to another —difficulties both of technique 
and of finance—make the problems of readjustment in agriculture 
relatively greater perhaps than they are in machine industry. 

On the other hand, the great masses of the city dwellers are 
not entrepreneurs but wageworkers. They are never satisfied 
with the réle which the capitalist assigns to them. ‘So their quarrel 
is not with change, but with the world as it is. True, they are 
affected by social changes which depress industry, but they are 
affected indirectly, while the capitalist is reached directly. The 
wage-earner is perhaps on the whole no better able to analyze 
social and economic causes than is the farmer. At least he does 
not analyze indirect connections better than the farmer analyzes 
direct ones. Consequently he is more likely to be content with 
blaming the capitalist for his condition and with allowing the matter 
to drop there than he is to seek in his thinking for some remoter 
cause, such as reputed “‘overlegislation”’ or ‘‘sentimental lawmak- 
ing.”’ He is a radical with respect to the existing order because he 
is not a property-owner, while the farmer and the capitalist are 
frequently conservatives because they are owners of industries 
sensitive to new legislation involving economic readjustment. 
Their respective attitudes grow out of the self and class interests 
of the two groups, however dimly conscious of them they may be. 

6. The ruralite is also known for his religious conservatism. 
This hostility to new ideas in matters of theology is in part due to 
the isolation from the broad cultural contacts referred to above, 
to the farmer’s relative lack of reading habits, and to his unscientific 
attitudes and methods in general growing out of his particular type 
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of occupational contacts. These causes of conservatism have 
already been sufficiently discussed. There is still another and at 
least an equally important cause of conservatism. The closeness 
to nature of the farmer, bringing him directly into contact with the 
concrete processes of growth, transformation, and decay, gives him 
a mystical or religious bent of mind." At first thought this may 
seem paradoxical, for we are likely to suppose that there could be 
no better soil for the cultivation of the scientific outlook and the 
critical viewpoint than in the observation of nature at work in 
her naked simplicity. For here are found in action the very 
processes with which science deals, uncloaked by a veil of verbiage 
and gratuitous reflection and description. But concrete as science 
itself is in its method and in the new view which it opens up to the 
mind, it is the product of abstraction. Scientific principles and 
generalizations do not lie uncovered on the face of nature merely 
to be observed in order to be apprehended. The concrete data are 
there, but the unity which lies back of nature’s concreteness and 
directness, which constitutes science, is not to be seen merely for 
the observing by the unaided eye. Science or generalization is to 
be derived from nature only by abstraction—by collection, systema- 
tization, classification, and logical analysis and synthesis—in short, 
by means of the statistical method plus interpretation. Now this 
is just what the untrained dweller upon the soil does not do to 
nature. Our primitive ancestors did not do it, and the modern 
farmer who has not been scientifically trained does it only to a slight 
extent. To each of these the concreteness, vitalness, even the 
personified mystery of nature, overpowers the orderly abstract in 
her. Nature, as the mathematician, chemist, physicist, and bac- 
teriologist see her, can scarcely exist for the person whose attention 
has always been upon transformations without obvious process and 
upon changes without visible causation. For the old-time farmer 
the seasons came and went, the corn sprouted and grew, matured 
and died. He saw the result, but he did not see the concrete 
process. The naked eye could not see it; only scientific abstrac- 
tion can comprehend it as a physico-chemical process. Not seeing 


* Cf. T. N. Carver, “‘Ruraldom, the Realm of Real Religion,” Rural Manhood, 
IV, 35-36. 
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science, he saw mystery instead, for the thinking mind must have 
unity and causation of some sort back of all its experiences. The 
nearness to nature of the farmer therefore has made him mystical 
and religious rather than scientific and abstract. 

The city man, especially of modern times, works with machines, 
or at least with transforming processes, which are for the most part 
purely physical in character. The method of these operations and 
transformations is perfectly obvious. There is no mysterious 
growth and decay in which the result but not the process is seen. 
The city machine-worker has his attention primarily upon the 
process, and it is tangible and visible to the naked eye. There is 
then a very close connection between the direct occupational 
contacts of the farmer and his mysticism and his theological atti- 
tudes, which, over and above his isolation and his lack of reading, 
render him conservative in religion. To be sure, the modern farmer 
is coming more and more to abstract his operations away from the 
concrete interrupted appearances which confront him. He is 
becoming constantly more scientific and the mystery is gradually 
fading. At the same time his traditional religious attitude is 
waning, but it is doubtful if it will disappear entirely. 

Not only does the failure to analyze the process of growth and 
decay with which the farmer is so intimately connected occupa- 
tionally predispose him to a religious and mystical attitude in 
general, but his environment is such that the traditional religious 
beliefs and dogmas in which he is brought up make a stronger 
personal appeal to him than they do to the average city man. The 
relative hardness of his life impresses him strongly with the stern 
and puritanical attitudes of the powers that watch over him. He 
is close enough in actual experiences to the type of life described 
in the Hebrew Scriptures to enable them to make a tremendous 
appeal to him and to cause him to accept them as a source of thought 
and inspiration. Thus the religious dogmas and conventions 
under the influence of which he was brought up tend to be reinforced 
in him. 

But with all this occupational and pseudo-experiential basis of 
mysticism and theological conservatism the farmer is quite capable 
of becoming a religious radical. Most of the powerful but simple 
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sects and crazes, such as Millerism, the so-called ‘‘ Holy Rollers,” or 
the doctrine of the gift of tongues, are of rural origin. At least it 
is in the country that they get their chief following. Altogether 
it may perhaps safely be said that the rural population is much 
more radical in regard to variations in religious beliefs than in 
matters of civic, social, or economic change. However, we must 
note a certain limitation here. The radical nature of rural attitudes 
in regard to religion does not partake of a denial of traditional 
religion as such to anything like the extent which is found in an 
urban population. The radicalism is rather in the nature of hereti- 
cal variations in belief or in emotional expression, usually in the 
direction of the more primitive beliefs approximating to magic and 
mysticism on the one hand and leading to an intensification of 
emotional expression and appeal on the other. This fact is entirely 
in keeping with the theory of the occupational connection as set 
forth above. 

But aside from this fact, why should the farmer be inclined to 
variation in religious belief at all, or at least to a greater degree 
than he is in economic matters? As was noted earlier, economic 
radicalism is checked by the nearness and obviousness of adverse 
consequences. There are no such inevitable empirical consequences 
of radicalism in religion. To deny religion or theology altogether 
might indeed have very grave consequences, possibly in this world 
and inevitably in the next. But to differ from other interpreters— 
which may be translated subjectively to mean to see the truth 
as it really is—brings only good, not evil, here and hereafter. Since 
such a change in subjective attitudes does not involve an objective 
readjustment of society and industry which reflects back upon the 
individual welfare—such as does occur when laws rather than 
opinions are changed—religious radicalism, within bounds short of 
atheism, has no apparent or obvious evil consequences. 

At the same time the holding of radical religious views by the 
ruralite is favored in a negative way by the fact that he ordinarily 
lacks a scientifically critical attitude of mind on questions of causa- 
tion. Mere analogy makes a tremendous appeal to him because 
he cannot analyze it into its contradictory elements. Emotion 
rather than fact sways him here. Such can in a measure be said 
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of the city dweller also, except that his chances of coming in contact 
with conflicting and mutually destructive preachments are vastly 
multiplied by his smaller degree of isolation. 

7. There is some difference of opinion as to the relative emo- 
tionality of the rural dweller. “There seems to be good evidence, 
however, that the conditions of rural life are more likely on the 
whole to give an emotional coloring to attitudes than are urban 
conditions. However, no general or sweeping statement can be 
made in regard to a matter which necessarily varies so greatly 
under different circumstances. The mechanical equipment for 
manifestations of mob life is greater in the city, and this doubtless 
explains the frequent occurrence of mob violence and other crowd 
manifestations in urban communities. Some have mistaken 
this easier and consequently more frequent expression of mob 
activities in the city to indicate a greater emotionality there than 
in thecountry. The present writer is convinced that such is not the 
case. The outbreaks known as lynching parties, fights at picnics 
and other country gatherings, the frequency of feuds in rural 
districts—feuds of the bloody sort in the more primitive sections 
and of the silent kind in other regions—seem to indicate that upon 
occasion violence and anger are as indigenous to the country as 
to the city. 

The emotions of the ruralite are more repressed, and at the same 
time they are more powerful when they have occasion to break 
forth. This repression of emotion is due to the farmer’s isolation 
and to his conventionality; for the farmer is a very conventional 
person within the range of his activities and values. * His isolation 
makes him introspective with the consequent tendency to mull over 
his ideas until they overpower him with conviction through their 
constant repetition in consciousness. A single impression must of 
necessity frequently serve as the basis for his conclusions and 
conduct, because his isolation prevents him from multiplying 
impressions and checking up on his attitudes and beliefs. If the 
impression is an annoying one, such as the belief that his neighbor 
is mistreating him, it gathers force constantly with introspection, 
and he selects out of his previous experience all those incidents, 
unchecked by further direct investigation, which support his impres- 
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sions. Thus he becomes a victim of auto-suggestion owing to his 
isolation and introspective habits. 

The city dweller, on the contrary, multiplies impressions as he 
multiplies contacts, and therefore has little chance to introspect on 
the smaller matters of life. The multiplicity of his contacts gives 
an outlet for expression and dissipates any emotional complexes 
which tend to jam the channel of his thoughts. It is the solitary 
person, as has been shown repeatedly, who becomes a victim of his 
own prejudices and convictions. The average city man reserves 
only the more private of his thoughts and experiences for the domi- 
nation of conviction and prejudice. His convictions with regard to 
the more common or surface experiences in life are washed away by 
the constant impact of discussion. He can have convictions on the 
minor matters of life only when they are conventions common to 
his group, and therefore removed from the field of discussion. The 
ruralite, however, is but little in the field of discussion, and his con- 
ventional attitudes are numerous. Consequently his convictions 
are deep and emotionally based. They grow strong from the intro- 
spection upon which they feed. 

This rather fundamental qualitative difference in the attitudes 
of the ruralite renders him decidedly more suggestible along con- 
ventional lines than is the urbanite. Through his introspective 
auto-suggestion his opinions on religion, on politics, and on certain 
conventions of personal conduct, the distribution of authority and 
income in the family, or his belief in the unfriendliness of a neighbor 
may assume in his consciousness the semblance of a verity which is 
not to be disputed. His dogmatism in regard to such matters is a 
matter of common remark. The result of this attitude is that he 
is easily suggestible along the line of his convictions, often to the 
point of the ridiculous. One of his dogmas, growing out of his 
occupational isolation and his mistrust of others, is that of self- 
dependency and self-sufficiency. He acts as well as thinks along 
the line of preserving his own interests and individuality. At one 
time this individualistic attitude may lead him to place the small 
apples in the middle of the barrel, and on another occasion it may 
cause him to purchase a gold brick. His lack of scientific or ana- 
lytical training prevents him from checking up on the gold brick, and 
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his lack of social insight prevents him from seeing how dishonest 
marketing operates as a severe tax upon the profits of his industry. 

8. The traditional frugality of the farmer cannot be said to be 
true without exception. However, dislike for the alienation of 
wealth and the exercise of foresight are traits doubtless more 
frequently encountered in the country than in the city. The 
causes for this are numerous, and some are worthy of mention. 
The most important of these is the fact that until recently at 
least the farmer’s income has been primarily on a commodity basis 
rather than a monetary one. He produced things, while the city 
man received wages or a salary. His wealth, therefore, consisted of 
a wide range of commodities which must needs be conserved with 
a great deal of care. This care was all the more necessary because 
his commodity income was irregular. At least he received it at 
long intervals, and it was subject to such elements of chance as those 
of season, drouth, insect enemy, destruction of property from 
physical causes, and the like. On the contrary, the machine- 
worker’s income has a sort of automatic regularity and inevitable- 
ness which cause it to seem but a part of the economy of his 
condition and circumstances to get one instalment out of the way 
in time to make room for the expenditure of the next. The expendi- 
ture of money is so much a matter of routine with him that he thinks 
little of it. 

Closely connected with this fact of the irregularity of the 
farmer’s income is the seasonal nature of his occupation. The 
succession of the seasons influences the farmer much more directly 
and powerfully than it does the urbanite. There are seasonal 
trades in urban industry, but these affect only a relatively small 
portion of urban workers. Wages ordinarily go on regardless of 
season, but for the farmer there is a very long period of consump- 
tion quite apart from the shorter period in which income is received. 
This cultivates in him a high degree of foresight. From the 
necessity of laying up his winter stores and his next season’s seed 
supply he comes to have a heightened respect for the value of all 
commodities, even for the smallest. However, with the change in 
the farmer’s economy from his old self-sufficiency to the modern 
tendency to produce for the markets, and his consequent tendency 
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to live on the basis of his bank account rather than from his accumu- 
lation of visible stores, has appeared a tendency toward a break- 
down in his habits of frugality and thrift, which brings him closer 
in this respect to the typical urbanite. The facts that the farmer 
is still generally a property-owner rather than a wageworker, that 
the conditions under which he gains his subsistence are relatively 
hard and exacting, and even the mere fact that he has abundant 
space in which to store things, all doubtless contribute in some 
degree to produce in him his tendencies to save. 

To summarize the conclusions of this paper, it may be said that 
on the whole the farmer’s attitudes affect the character of his prac- 
tical adjustments in life in a number of characteristic ways. His 
conservatism in matters of science causes him to accept the bene- 
ficial advances in his industry with great hesitation. In the early 
days of the movement to foster scientific agriculture the farmer 
could scarcely be interested, and still he hangs back unduly, espe- 
cially with reference to the adoption of improved methods of 
marketing and co-operation in general. His individualism in this 
latter connection is therefore perhaps more negative than positive, 
for his occupational isolation has prevented him from acquiring 
the techniques of collective action, and his school system has not 
presented him with a knowledge of the techniques of collective 
management. His individualism has made him highly suggestible 
in the line of his own interests as he sees them. His two types of 
isolation, geographic and occupational, and his faulty school sys- 


of mind in mast respects. Consequently he often falls victim to 
the wiles of the conscienceless politician, or falls into the ruthless 
hands of the middleman and the skilful exploiter under numerous 
guises. His peculiar emotional convictions and biases growing out 
of his isolation and introspection render him peculiarly suggestible 
along the lines of his convictions and supposed interests, espe- 
cially in the direction of his traditional politics and theology. 
This last is heightened by his mystical appreciation of nature and 
his experiential inability to generalize or to reconstruct nature on 
the basis of scientific analysis. This same emotional instability 
and impulsiveness render him particularly open to appeals of the 
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concrete and personal sort. In hospitality and kindliness to his 
friend or friendly neighbor he is excelled only by his primitive proto- 
type of the tent and the plain. Yet at the same time his mind is 
more than ordinarily closed to general programs of social welfare 
because he lacks breadth of social vision. The personal relation- 
ship he can feel and see, but the social relationship he has not yet 
learned to generalize because it has not yet come completely enough 
within his experience. 

If one were setting forth general rules to guide the demagogue or 
the social worker in making an appeal to the rural population, 
they might be stated in something like these words: Appeal must 
be made to the farmer on the basis of his self-interest rather than 
on that of social welfare; on the basis of his personal sympathy 
rather than on that of social utility; on the basis of his religious 
and political convictions and in the terminology of catch-phrases, 
symbol, and shibboleth rather than on that of formal scientific 
principles. Yet it would be quite inaccurate to say that an appeal 
for the better things of life cannot be presented to the farmer. 
On the contrary, there is perhaps no industrial class more con- 
scientious within the limits of its thinking. It is true, however, 
that discrimination must be used in making appeals to the farming 
classes on behalf of constructive proposals. " The angle of approach 
must be adapted to the farmer’s experience and prepossessions; 
that is to say, his mental attitudes must be taken into consideration. 

It should be said, of course, that the attitudes here attributed 
to rural people do not apply in equal degree to all members and 
classes of the rural population. The intention here has been to 
strike an average or a mean, since it is obviously impossible in a 
single paper so to qualify a generalization as to take into account 
each variation in a field so complex as that of rural life. The more 
intelligent and better educated types of farmers, those who are 
making a business of scientific farming largely after the model 
of the better organized businesses of the city, have in very large 
degree, if not wholly, dispensed with the traits and attitudes here 
described. Ultimately, perhaps, we may expect most of these 
traits to disappear from the great masses of the rural population. 
If we can so reorganize rural life as to abolish the worst forms of 
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isolation—at least of geographic isolation—and introduce a knowl- 
edge of science and of the economy of social relationships into the 
equipment of the farmer, and multiply his facilities for normalizing 
contacts and group expression, we may expect his conservatism, 
individualism, and abnormal suggestibility along lines of interest 
and convic in large measure to disappear. This would mean 
that the differences of attitude between ruralite and urbanite would 
be minimized, and that therefore another large source of social 
misunderstanding and conflict would be diminished or removed. 
Many agencies are already at work in this direction. The press, 
including the newspaper, the magazine, the agricultural journal, and 
the scientific book and bulletin, is constantly increasing its activities. 
The newspaper as at present controlled perhaps of all these agencies 
contributes least to the awakening and redirecting of the farmer, 
but the agricultural journal is coming to appreciate its opportuni- 
ties. The agricultural extension service, the rural libraries, the 
rural clubs, and social centers are all busy disseminating the 
fundamentals of science through practice and instruction, and 
are bringing people into closer touch personally, thus lessening 
introspection and bringing in a newer and wider experience of social 
relations and relationships. 

Of all these agencies perhaps the rural church and the rural 
school have the largest possibilities for good. The rural church, 
when properly reorganized and when its soul has been born anew, 
should be able to provide leadership and inspiration for all sorts of 
movements and programs of value to the rural community. The 
revitalized rural school in its turn, through a curriculum which is 
constructed with due regard for the needs of the rural community," 
and a plant adequate to the various community needs, will be able 
to give a concreteness and adequacy of detail and technique to the 
new physical and biological and economic and social sciences in their 
relations to rural life which will perhaps go farthest toward the 
removal of the old attitudes and the substitution of the new. 


* Cf. L. L. Bernard, “Rehabilitating the Rural School,” School and Society, IV, 
810-16. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF CULTURE 


W. D. WALLIS 
Fresno, California 


How shall we determine cause and effect in social life ? 

In a sense every phase of culture may be given a psychological 
interpretation. Even stone implements and all material objects 
may be looked upon as the gratification of some desire—else they 
would not be made or used. This may be said of every form of 
social life; any and all of it may be viewed as the response to 
a demand, the creation of a desire. Psychology, however, does 
not wholly determine culture, but is, on the contrary, largely 
determined by it. People have a certain form of social life and 
a certain material culture because this is what they want, but it is 
also true that they want it because they have it. Perhaps in the 
last resort the one principle will explain as much as the other. 
We are rational beings because we will to be so and we will it 
because we are such. 

If this interplay of psychology and sociology be admitted— 
and it can be amply demonstrated—a psychological explanation 
of any portion of social life becomes hazardous. The explanation 
may lie imbedded in psychology or in the social, material, or eco- 
nomic life. Suppose we wish to interpret some actual situation of 
social or psychic life, as the anthropologist and historian attempt 
to do: what weight are we to give these respective claimants, any 
one of which may, conceivably, be a sufficient explanation ? 

Let us take, for illustration, some of the situations in point; 
for example, the practice of killing or abandoning the aged. There 
need be no dispute about the facts, for hypothetical cases will 
serve equally well. 

We find a number of tribes which kill or abandon the helpless 
aged. The practice is best exemplified in North America among 
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the Eskimo and the Dakota. These tribes give quite different 
explanations for the practice. The Eskimo, like the old Scandi- 
navians, say that the spirit of the deceased enters the next world 
in the condition in which it leaves this one. Hence, in order to 
save an aged parent from an enfeebled and miserable condition 
in the next world, it becomes a filial duty to dispatch him or her 
before age has spoiled the chances of a vigorous postmortem exist- 
ence. There is reason to believe that the killing is done precisely 
from this motive, and, in many cases, reluctantly, though the whole 
system of religious belief sanctions it. 

The Dakota abandon the aged because they are not able to 
keep up with the tribe on the march, but they show affection by 
leaving food and shelter and fuel for the abandoned. 

Both of these peoples are nomadic. The aged are cared for 
in camp and abandoned only when they are unable to keep up on 
the march. Do the psychological motives explain the practice 
or shall we say that they are secondary rather than primary, the 
effect rather than the cause, the excuse but not the reason, and 
shall we look to nomadic life and the harsh conditions of existence 
as more fundamental and causative ? 

An aged Fijian will say that he cannot stand the taunts of his 
fellows who liken his encroaching feebleness to the weakness of 
women, and he will accept a voluntary death cheerfully enough. 
A Hindoo widow will immolate herself because she prefers to do so. 
Are these the real reasons or only the reflexes from more pro- 
found conditions which lie beyond the individual’s control and so 
only an effervescence of deeper currents ? 

Again, consider the motives and the conditions associated with 
infanticide. The newborn are killed from various motives: it is 
unseemly for twins to appear, or for a child to be born while 
another is not yet weaned, or to be born at a certain season of the 
year. Suppose that this season is the season of drought, or the 
one when game is scarce; suppose that the tribes which practice 
infanticide most are those which find it most difficult to subsist 
where Nature is chary of a food supply, or where the tribe is iso- 
lated and does not need a surplus of warriors to recruit its ranks. 
Shall we look to unrecognized economic motives as the deeper and 
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more compelling ones or shall we take the natives’ own understand- 
ing of the case at its face value and find in this practice, not one 
deep-lying cause, but causes as various as the motives which 
induce to infanticide and, at the same time, condone it ? 

So much for examples. Illustrations in two phases of social 
psychic life present the issue as well as illustrations in two hundred 
phases. But it is, perhaps, not so obvious that two exemples in a 
given phase carry as much weight as two hundred. Some, no 
doubt, feel that if we have illustration after illustration of the 
correlation of abandonment of the aged with nomadic life, and 
case after.case in which infanticide is associated with harsh eco- 
nomic life, then the thesis that the economic social conditions, 
and not the psychological occasioning motives, are the determining 
factors, is correspondingly strengthened. If, on the other hand, we 
find certain psychological motives associated with certain practices, 
whether there is or is not the harsh economic demand, then, con- 
versely, the psychological stimulus is shown to be sufficient and it 
must be taken as the causative element; the others as auxiliary 
but superfluous. Or, should we say that in some cases the two 
factors (social-economic and psychological) are jointly causative, 
while in other cases one alone is causative ? 

What the proffered solution of a given problem of this kind 
would be is for us at this moment not so important as the method 
by which one would proceed with the task; for, after all, the value 
of the solution can never be conceived as lying apart from the 
method by which that solution has been reached. 

Assuredly, any serious inquirer into social or psychic causes 
will welcome additions to the data. He will feel safer with two 
hundred instances than with two. But why? If it is merely 
because he likes to have more material, to extend his range of 
activity, then he has given greater amplitude to the problem, but 
he is not necessarily any nearer the heart of it. He may romp in 
larger confines, but he is still confined to romping. 

If, however, he insists that this increase of data does take him 
nearer to the heart of the problem, then he has a faith in the 
solvent power of arithmetic which it would befit him to justify; 
for we may assume that he is catholic enough to wish to save our 
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inquiring souls as well as his own. Yet if he cannot get truth by 
counting noses, how can he get it by counting tribes? Isn’t there 
something paradoxical in saying that we cannot understand the 
efficient causes in tribe A or in tribes A-F in North America if 
we are limited to them, but that we can understand them in larger 
measure, that is more intensively, after an excursus among tribes 
in other parts of the world though these tribes do not have and 
never did have any historical contact with the tribes in North 
America. Isn’t it like searching amid the careers of Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon the First, and Emma Goldman for the biography 
of George Washington? Can the alchemy of arithmetic trans- 
pose such supposition into seeming ? 

The process may be above arithmetical alchemy. The search 
for more data may be actuated, not by a desire for multiplicity, 
but by a desire for completeness and unity. We strive, in a word, 
to include all the members of a class or type, in order that we 
may understand the class, and so the individual members of 
it. That this class is real and not figurative can be plausibly 
urged. We speak, for example, of the abandonment of the 
aged among the Eskimo. But this resolves, after all, into 
abandonment by various individuals—there is no tribal aban- 
donment. We speak of the custom, and properly enough, as an 
attribute of Eskimo culture, and so treat the area as a unit rather 
than as a multiplicity of individual behaviors. In much the same 
way our Fijian, Australian, and other tribal units can be gathered 
into one class, a class and a unity as real as the Eskimo class and 
unity; for both are syntheses, both are but the outcome of our 
system of classification. The justification for finding this unity in 
multiplicity is its usefulness. The microscopic survey of the 
microbe would, I suppose, justify it in considering as complex, 
multiform, and incapable of being reduced to any unity, the 
creature which we accept as a single individual. If the voice of 
dissent insists that in these various tribes we have a hiatus in 
culture, space, and historical relations, not found in our accept- 
ance of the Eskimo as a unit of culture, we might reply first, 
that the difference is only a matter of degree, and, secondly, that 
it is not material. If we can study geological formation in this 
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manner, why not sociological formation? Cosmic history has not 
been made by uniform causes any more than has human history. 
Human nature is no more variant in its fundamentals than is 
soil or rocks, and the atmosphere that envelops the globe has 
had no more uniform history than the social atmosphere that 
envelops men. But in this day only a bold heart would draw the 
inference. 

Is it, however, any easier to explain the causative influences 
that operate this centipede class than it is if we chop it up into 
so many monopede tribes each supported by its own psychic and 
social crutches? For, if Fijian and African society has had no 
influence upon Eskimo society, how can these cultures help to 
explain Eskimo culture? If we remember that the multiplicity 
consists in the variety of times and places where social life is 
unfolding, rather than in the nature of that life itself, some of the 
difficulty disappears. Social life is playing its réle in many places 
and under many guises; but it is composed the world over of 
much the same stuff and strives for surprisingly similar things. 

The relation between the psychology and the statistics of social 
life is a bothersome one. We count the number of correspondences 
and of lack of correspondences to see whether our law holds good, 
and consider an overwhelming majority of correspondences a good 
proof of the law. Thus our logic of interpretation falls back for 
its ultimate confirmation upon statistics, and it is difficult to see 
how we can accept a law which is not demonstrated by an actual 
count of cases in which it is put to the test. 

Statistics, then, appear to be vital. But can they, in them- 
selves, give us any solution or must they always be subservient to 
some other program, a witness which we summon, but only a wit- 
ness and never a court of decision? Take the abandonment of the 
aged or infanticide as cases in point. It might turn out that these 
customs are correlated with extremes of temperature, with amount 
of rainfall, or with a belief that the sun passes around and over 
a stationary earth in twenty-four hours. At least they are, as a 
matter of fact, correlated with dusky skins, and the absence of 
them with white skins. Then, if statistics, as such, are to prove 
anything, they prove that the color of the skin has as much to do 
with the custom as has economic conditions. In fact, it proves the 
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causative power of pigmentation more completely, for the corre- 
lation is much higher. 

But if statistics can only offer their evidence and we are to judge 
of their value, what is to guide us? First, we might say, no one 
would believe that a change of pigmentation would produce any 
change in ethics. But unless we have statistical proof of this, 
isn’t our declaration a matter of mere faith? Obscure things do 
affect our ethics: a shifting of the wind to the rainy quarter may 
upset a man’s liver and cause him to insult his wife. There is no 
reason why it should do so, but it does. Why, then, may not 
a change of complexion lead to infanticide and parenticide? Sta- 
tistics, it seems, will show us the correlation between two things 
that we single out, but can never tell us whether we have singled 
out the proper interacting factors. If, however, our logic of 
causes has no weight without statistical proof, and, moreover, is 
not proved even when the correlation is complete, how can we 
make inference with any confidence ? 

The answer to this question is, I am inclined to think, that 
what one singles out as the cause of social events is largely a matter 
of choice. In a sense, and for that matter in a very real sense, the 
entire social complex must be viewed as a cause, or, if you like, 
the whole universe. Yet various phases of the universe and of the 
social complex may vary without any apparent or corresponding 
degree of change in a given trait of social life, and we look for more 
intimate correlations. That phase of social or physical environ- 
ment which affects most the given trait is our main interest. The 
answer is to be found in that phase which most consistently involves 
a change in the given trait. If, for example, whenever we have 
the favorable physical environment we find the given trait, say 
infanticide or abandonment of the aged, appearing, then it is 
preferable as an explanation. But if changes of religion, ethics, 
or other motives can effect a different practice when physical 
environment remains the same, then this is preferable.t If we 

? This is the conclusion to which Professor Beard comes in his discussion of the 


weight to be assigned to economic and ideal forces, respectively, as factors in the for- 
mation of the Constitution. 

“Suppose it could be shown,” he says, “from the classification of the men who 
supported and opposed the Constitution that there was no line of property division 
at all; that is, that men owing substantially the same amounts of the same kinds of 
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have the same proportion of correspondences in each case, there is 
no reason to prefer one to the other. If, however, we extend the 
class by including many more instances, we have a new angle on 
the phenomena. It is not enough to discover that red hair is 
correlated with moral disposition. We must ask if change in color 
of hair tends to be followed by change in character and whether 
this is greater than the change that takes place when there is no 
change in pigmentation. The correlation of psychic state (motive) 
with practice is not enough. We must know whether this psychic 
state is present irrespective of other psychic or physical conditions, 
or is only aroused by others, and so is an occasioning cause but not 
a sufficient one, that is, not the prime mover. 

The results of any such statistical and psychological exami- 
nation will, of course, be highly tentative. But this is of the 
essence of the case and casts no discredit upon the method by which 
cause and effect in social life must be determined. 


property were equally divided on the matter of adoption or rejection—it would then 
become apparent that the Constitution had no ascertainable relation to economic 
groups or classes, but was the product of some abstract causes remote from the chief 
business of life—gaining a livelihood. 

“Suppose, on the other hand, that substantially all of the merchants, money- 
lenders, security-holders, manufacturers, shippers, capitalists, and financiers and their 
professional associates are to be found on one side in support of the Constitution, 
and that substantially all or the major portion of the opposition came from the non- 
slave-holding farmers and the debtors—would it not be pretty conclusively demon- 
strated that our fundamental law was not the product of an abstraction known as 
‘the whole people,’ but of a group of economic interests which must have expected 
beneficial results from its adoption?” (An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, 1913, pp. 16-17.) 


| 
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AN UNSOCIAL ELEMENT IN RELIGION 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
New Hampshire State College 


Knowledge of narcotic drugs did not await the advent of civilized 
man. Savage man, perhaps primitive man also, long ago made 
the discovery of the pleasures obtained from narcotics. Ratzel, in 
his History of Mankind, tells us that ‘‘every race in all parts of the 
earth has hit upon some means of enjoying caffeine compounds and 
alcohol. Tobacco is not the only narcotic herb that is smoked. 
The methods of chewing betel and coca are strikingly alike.’” 
Modern psychology has revealed the causes of this almost universal 
human craving for narcotics. 

It is no figure of speech to call certain mental states narcotic 
in character. Without doubt the mind in its contact with its en- 
vironment is invigorated by some of its experiences and deadened 
by others. This contrast between opposite types of mental states 
seems fundamental. One expands the body, the other causes 
it to retreat. Some of the experiences that belong to the states 
of the latter class are clearly narcotic in their characteristics. 
These mental states of thinking and feeling afford somewhat the 
same peculiar satisfaction that follows the use of narcotic drugs. 
Relief is had from the oppressive inhibitions. Freedom is given 
to fancy. The being revels in the fictitious wealth of subjective 
creation. The tyranny of rigid fact is for the moment forgotten, 
and the life enjoys to the full its opportunity to remake the world 
according to its wishes. Limitation, disappointment, and sorrow 
are driven from the life, while happy fancy takes possession. 

These states that remove from the mind its self-consistency, that 
cover reality with the deceit that is born of cowardly fear, are 
certainly found in religious experience. Men there are who turn 
to religion for protection from the unbearable facts of life. They 
look to religion for a removal of their keen sensitiveness to cruel 
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fact, they drink into their souls a numbing spiritual potion as other 
men for much the same purpose take physical poison. For such 
men and women religion has its appeal in its supremacy over crude 
fact, in the chance it gives for the self to exploit his deep cravings 
that are coerced by a law-abiding universe. Religion has for 
the defeated and distracted individual the function that we know in 
these modern days belongs especially to the neurosis. It affords 
a refuge, at what cost matters not, from the bitter facts of life. 

It is this opportunity that religion offers those who court fancies 
that discloses its moral danger and its social weakness. What reli- 
gion may do for the person depends upon the motive that he brings 
into his religious experience. It may withdraw him from real 
life and give him an improper security and an unhealthy calm of 
soul. It may give him the passion for personal fulfilment, the 
hunger for social service, the virile eagerness to know the facts of 
human life unadulterated by personal desire. It is only among 
the latter class of the religious that the spiritual life can be expected 
to contain moral dynamic. It would be extreme to withhold 
from men and women who find the world of fact too much for them 
the comfort of religion, but, nevertheless, this relief has in it the 
dangers of narcotic experiences. A return later to the harder facts 
of everyday striving may become difficult. Social courage comes 
from the religious souls who get from their religion a love for the 
grapple with life, who attack that from which their sickly brother 
retreats. This distinction between religious motives the social 
reformer must take deeply to heart. His business it is to develop 
a healthy religion that can be put to use. 

We are told that the organization of religion provides the 
typical moral engine in savagery. Lester Ward, the great sociolo- 
gist, asserts that in its origin religion was especially related to 
morality and had its function in the necessity of making the demand 
of good conduct forceful. It is here, he writes, “where morals and 
religion most closely approach each other, for at the beginning all 
religion was race perception (Gattungsempfindung), and the creation 
of gods whose supposed will is thwarted by conduct dangerous to 
the race was simply a means of enabling the feeble mind of the 


* Todd, The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency, p. 172. 
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individual to distinguish right from wrong conduct.’* Are there 
not evidences, however, of a narcotic tendency in religion among 
very primitive people? Leonard in his remarkable study of West 
African religion reveals an attitude of mind which is far from 
being that of which Ward speaks. Leonard states.’ 

It has been my endeavour throughout these pages to convince the reader 
that life, so far as these people are concerned, although naturally and intensely 
appreciated, is valued cheaply, or at least that it is not rated so highly as it is in 
civilized communities. This, when the absolutely precarious nature of an 
existence governed by inexorable and unexpected conditions is comprehended, 
will be easily understood. Not only this, however, but the principle that life 
is spiritual, and as such continuous and recurring, is bound to decrease the 
value of an essence which, although mobile and fleeting, is all the same vital 
and immortal. 

But, apart from these weighty and practical considerations, there is another 
and equally weighty reason that accounts for a philosophy which is indicative, 
not only of a lack of moral fibre, but of a supreme indifference and contempt 
for life, which in a natural people is not altogether easy to reconcile. 

The explanation, however, issimple. Spiritualism, in a word, is responsible 
for this morbid and seemingly inexplicable philosophy, and the fact that this 
belief is not, as we call it, supernatural, but a going outside of, a departure 
from Nature, i.e., a revolution or something unnatural, explains with sufficient 
and explicit clearness its otherwise extremely incomprehensible characteristic. 


It is interesting that the writer declares this spiritual interpretation 
of life morbid because of its indifference to the real facts of nature. 

Tolstoy has said that there was a time in his experience when 
the aspiration of his whole being was to get out of life. This 
experience, in some degree at least, is common enough to be well 
understood. There is an emotional rebellion against the hard cir- 
cumstances of life. It is necessary to notice that the situation may 
be as easily met, however, by getting rid of the uncomfortable 
facts as by leaving earthly existence. Religion can best provide 
such a suffering mind with the magic that can remove the brutal 
facts to make room for the eagerly desired fancies. Royce has 
described in his usual vigorous manner this unwholesome attitude 
of mind: 

It would be atrocious if the consequences of sin were to prove too grave. 
If we cannot reconcile a given supposition with the mercy of God, then the 
* Pure Sociology, p. 421. 2 The Lower Niger, and Its Tribes, p. 198. 
3 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 442. 
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supposition must be false. And all this reasoning, when more fully analyzed, 
usually proves to mean, in the minds of those who use it, a sense that if there 
is any spiritual order in this universe it must be an order that does not permit 
very many ills, and that, above all, does reward quickly all good efforts. Thus 
reasoning, the religious optimist of the day finds his comfort in an assurance 
of the kindliness of God, of the early triumph of morality, and of the general 
peacefulness of the universe, an assurance, I say, which, on the whole, I can 


not share. 

It is generally true in highly cultured modern life that women 
have less opportunity to indulge in physical narcotics than men. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that women need narcotic 
relief less than men. Indeed, the tendency toward psychopathic 
diseases among women, disorders which frequently appear to have 
the function of relief, would make one think that women are as 
likely to need narcotics as men. ‘‘The psychological trouble in 
neurosis, and neurosis itself, can be considered as an act of adaptation 
that has failed,” says Jung.’ The neurosis illustrates the ostrich- 
like function which results in the exclusion of the pain-producing 
mental processes from consciousness, of which Ernest Jones writes.? 
May it not be that many women too healthy-minded to accept 
psychopathic relief, unable to indulge in narcotic drugs with the 
freedom of men because of the fact that custom frowns upon such 
habits among women, as smoking for example, turn to religion for 
the needed relief from the hardness of their life experiences? Such 
women would naturally show a greater willingness to separate 
religious aspiration from positive moral acting than is common 
among men. To assume this does not contradict the fact that 
most women in our churches are seriously interested, when oppor- 
tunity is given them, in social service. 

The socially dangerous character of the narcotic element in 
religion can hardly escape one. It appears, for example, in asceti- 
cism. Asceticism attempts to cut the person away from his 
environment that he may not need morally to adjust himself to 
it. ‘Here asceticism comes in,” writes Sumner, “for the thing 
to be renounced is not the errors and faults of earthly life, but 
earthly life itself (worldliness). The man must turn away from 


* Analytical Psychology, p. 234. 
2 Psycho-analysis, p. 17. 
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everything which would entangle him in the interests of mortal 
life and the appetites of the body,’™ It is an interesting fact 
that this tendency toward asceticism appears often after the 
individual in his earlier career has greatly failed morally in his 
efforts to adjust himself to his environment. This suggests that 
there is often a lack of moral confidence in such cases which turns 
the individual toward asceticism, just as the drug fiend looks to 
his narcotic for a happy, even if temporary, escape from his sense 
of past failure and from his fears of the future. When under a 
morbid religious attitude a life assumes the ascetic policy, there is 
no promise of social good, for the social failure of asceticism is not 
open to controversy.’ 

The danger of the narcotic element in religion may show itself 
in a craving for self-suppression. In this morbid experience effort 
is made to dull the activity of the self rather than to trifle with the 
objective facts. Leonard has illustrated this state of mind in a 
most interesting manner. He writes: 

Many of the more intelligent natives whom I have questioned on this 
subject have one and all briefly answered my queries somewhat in the following 
words: “‘The reason that many among us have for wishing that their souls 
may be allowed to pass into trees or objects made of clay, wood, or stone, is 
that they have experienced a very hard and troublous life. Dreading, there- 
fore, that they may be reborn again only to undergo perhaps another life of 
woe and misery, they endeavour to obtain, by a rigid course of offering and 
sacrifice, and eventually to secure through the mediation of their ancestors, a 
spiritual transfer to those bodies which they have selected for themselves.’’ 


Mysticism surely illustrates this desire on the part of some to 
decrease their sense of self by making use of religious opportunity 
to revel in the most intoxicating form of mental states. It is need- 
less to call attention to the general fact that the mystic plays no 
heroic part in the moral contest of his time. He lifts himself so 
far above the usual plane of life that he little feels the demand for 
real brotherhood spirit and practical, constructive social service. 
He becomes “‘ God-intoxicated,” as Spinoza by some authorities has 
been charged with being. 

* Folkways, p. 612. 

2 Groves, Moral Sanitation, pp. 116-18. 

3 The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, p. 221. 
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The other-worldliness of morbid religious people explains the 
reason why science is so often looked upon with suspicion. Science 
takes the world on faith and regards facts as serious. It assumes 
the value of human experience and attempts to understand it. It 
investigates objective fact for the purpose of control. All this 
emphasis upon the meaning of actual experience irritates those 
who covet other-worldliness. The antagonism, even when it gathers 
about some specific discovery or theory of science, is most deeply 
hostile to the claims and methods of science in general. It likes 
earthly matters to receive less attention and to be treated with less 
confidence. History abounds with instances of this opposition to 
science on the part of people who are other-worldly in this habit 
of mind, and the hostility is ever finding new opportunity to 
attack science. 

The narcotic element in religion is an unhappy fact for social 
progress. The better living together of men and women requires 
the best possible use of moral and social resources, and so it is 
unfortunate that such strong emotionalism and serious religious 
commitment as is represented often by those who cling to the 
narcotic in religion cannot, because of its very character, be put 
to service. Social improvement has to depend upon the other type 
of religious believer. Social progress comes from the religion 
that is the moral engine. One’s moral confidence in religion is 
determined by which type of religion one finds characteristic. 
Modern life by a sense of the sanity of wholesome idealism seems 
more and more to be placing emphasis upon the productive type 
of religious experience. This has been pointedly expressed by the 
statement that the chief hygienic idea with regard to religion is that 
it should be tied indissolubly to duty.’ It is early experience 
perhaps that decides whether religion and moral service are to 
separate or to keep splendid fellowship through life. Proper train- 
ing of the child should prevent the individual in later adult life from 
turning to religion for narcotic experiences. He who seeks in 
religion its narcotic element counts little in the struggle for social 


progress. 
* Clouston, The Hygiene of Mind, p. 191. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Letters were addressed by the editors to about eighty colleges and 
universities in the United States, asking for the names of students who 
are candidates for the A.M. or Ph.D. degrees, and whose Master’s 
theses or Doctor’s dissertations fall within the field of Sociology. This 
list is as complete as the data returned in response to these letters will 
permit. The dates given are the probable dates at which the degrees 
will be conferred. The italics indicate the schools where the theses 
or dissertations are in progress. 

List oF DocroRAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
K. Abé. Taxation in Japan. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 
Otho C. Ault. The Recent Development of Socialism in the United States. 

1917. Chicago. 

Joshua Barnhardt. The Influence of the Immigrant upon American Labor 

Organizations. 1919. Jokns Hopkins. 

Leroy Edward Baumann. Race Amalgamation in Greenpoint (Brooklyn) as 

Affected by Leadership. 1918. Columbia. 

Raymond Bellamy. Patriotism in Its Modern and Genetic Aspects. 1917. 

Clark. 

Hubert E. Bice. The Unemployable. 1919. Ohio State. 
C.D. Blachly. Organization of Social Statistics in Chicago. 1917. Chicago. 
Margaret Gray Bacon Blachly (Mrs.). Present Tendencies in Social Reform. 

1917. Chicago. 

Barnelt R. Brickner. Jewish Communities in Cincinnati. 1917. Cincinnati 

Robert B. Brown. The Unemployed and the Unemployable. 10918. Colum- 
bia. 

Herman Bucher. Art and Democracy. 10916. New York. 

Harold Stephen Bucklin. A Study of Charities and Corrections in Rhode 

Island. 1918. Brown. 

C. E. Burgee. Social Aspects of Trade Unionism. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 
R.S. Castleman. ‘Early Emigration from Spain to America. 1918. Chicago. 
Archibald B. Clark. The Popular Vote as an Index of Social Solidarity. 

1918. Columbia. 

William T. Cross. Institutions of Charity and Correction. 1918. Chicago. 
Maurice R. Davie. The Debt Relation. 1918. Yale. 
Stanley P. Davies. Racial Assimilation in a Community in the Anthracite 

Coal Region. 1917. Columbia. 
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Herbert K. Dennis. The French Canadian Population of the United States. 
1917. Harvard. 

Herbert M. Diamond. Interrelation of Religion and Societal Self-Maintenance. 
1917. Yale. 

Charles Dice. New Factors Affecting the Motive to Save. 1917. Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Wolff Douglass (Mrs.). The Sociological Theories of Guillaume de 
Greef. 1918. Columbia. 

Edna H. Edmonson. Associations of Criminality in the Population of Gary, 
Indiana. 10917. Indiana. 

Lyman Elmer Edwards. The Educational Philosophy of Lester F. Ward. 
1920. California. 

Z. T. Egartner. Race Prejudice in the United States of America. 1918. 
Chicago. 

Thomas F. Ellis. School Attendance and Occupation among the Colored 
People of Louisville, Kentucky. 1918. Indiana. 

Frieda Fligelman. Some Aspects of Toleration. 1918. Columbia. 

William F. Garnett. Rural Social Survey of Albemarle County, Virginia. 
1918. Wisconsin. 

Franklin P. German. The Domestication of Animals as a Social Factor in the 
Life of Primitive Man. 1917. New York. 

Warren E. Gettys. A Study of Degenerate Family Groups. 1919. Ohio 
State. 

W. E. Givens. The Social Value of the Chautauqua Movement. toro. 
Columbia. 

Max Sylvius Handman. Beginnings of the Social Philosophy of Karl Marx. 
1917. Chicago. 

Edward D. Harvey. Studies in Chinese Religion and Superstition. 1917. 
Vale. 

Cary Walker Hayes. Public Morals and Recreation: A Municipal Program. 
1917. Columbia. 

Percival R. Hayward. Canadian Labor Legislation. 1918. Pennsylvania. 

Edna Gertrude Henry. Medical Social Service. 1917. Indiana. 

E. T. Hiller. The Technique of the Strike—A Social Psychological Study. 
1917. Chicago. 

Roberta Hodgson. Types and Traits of the Negroes of Athens, Georgia. 
1918. Wisconsin. 

Henry Fuller Holizclaw. The Lumber Industry in the United States. 1917. 
Johns Hopkins. 

C. Roland Hugins. The Use of Armed Force in Labor Disputes. 1918. 
Cornell University. 

Edwin E. Jacobs. Changes in the Physical Vigor of American Women. 10917. 
Clark. 

C. C. Janzen. The Americanization of the German-Russian Menonites in 
Central Kansas. 1918. Chicago. 
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Howard E. Jensen. Conflict and Co-operation of Religious Groups in the 
United States. 1918. Chicago. 

Franklin Johnson, Jr. The Development of Statute Law Concerning the 
Negro. 1917. Columbia. 

Glenn R. Johnson. The American Newspaper as an Indicator of Social 
Forces. 1918. Columbia. 

F. W. Jones. Measures of Forms of Political Progress. 1918. Columbia. 

Kaoru Kabayashi. Social Interaction. 1918. Chicago. 

George W. Kleihege. The Psychology of Caste. 1917. Kansas. 

Philip Klein. History and Present Status of the Treatment of Crime in the 
State of New York. 1918. Columbia. 

Melvin M. Knight. A Reconstruction of the Gynaecocentric Theory. 1917. 
Clark. 

Mary J. Lanier. Geographical Influences on the Development of New Eng- 
land Seaports. 1917. Chicago. 

Thomas Ernest Larkin. A Study in Apprenticeship and Trade Agreements. 
1918. Catholic. 

T. B. Lathrop. Interrelation of Religion and Slavery. 1920. Fale. 

William E. Lawrence. Studies in the Mother-Family. 1917. Yale. 

Porter R. Lee. Public Out-door Relief in the United States. 1917. Colum- 
bia. 

Edward LeGroot Leonard. Historical Development of Relief Legislation in 
Maryland. 1918. Catholic. 

Blanche Lyman. History of Social Legislation in Nebraska. 1918. Nebraska. 

Anna C. McBride. Phases of the Standardization of Conduct. 1918. Colum- 
bia. 

L. D. McClean. The Social Institutions of Pastoral Peoples: A Study in 
Social Adaptation. 1919. Yale. 

J. W. McGuire. An Interpretation of Juvenile Delinquency in Certain 
Cities. Catholic. 

J. H. McKean. Trade Unions and the Working Day. 1919. Johns Hopkins. 

Nellie McKinley. History of the Relations of University Governing Boards 
to University Teachers. Wisconsin. 

May B. Marsh. Folkways in Art. 1919. Columbia. 

Richard S. Meriam. The Theory of the Minimum Wage. 1918. Harvard. 

Frieda Segelke Miller. A Theory of the Development of Trade Unionism in 
the United States. 1917. Chicago. 

Broadus Mitchell. The Rise of Cotton Mills in the South. 1918. Johns 
Hopkins. 

E.L. Morgan. Community Organization. 1917. Massachusetts Agricultural. 

J. W. Morgan. Social Characteristics of a Virginia Foothill Township. 1918. 
Wisconsin. 

Frank Fielding Nalder. The American Reformatory. 1917. California. 
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Jane Isabell Newell. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 1018. 
Wisconsin. 

C. H. Northcott. Ideals of Democratic Efficiency in Australia. 1918. 
Columbia. 

Hoke S. O’Kelley. Health and Sanitation among Negroes. 1918. Columbia. 

Rebecca Osler. Means of Safeguarding Professional Ethics. 1919. Wis- 
consin. 

Constantine[M. Panunzio. The Italian Population of Boston. 1919. Har- 
vard. 

William Raddatz. Charitable Foundations. 1918. Wisconsin. 

E. B. Reuter. The Status of the Mulatto in the United States. 10917. 
Chicago. 

James H. Robinson. Study of the Conditions of Negroes in Cincinnati. 
1919. Yale. 

Jesse S. Robinson. The Iron, Steel and Tin Workers: A Study in Trade 
Unionism. 1917. Johns Hopkins. 

Frank A. Ross. A Study of the Application of Statistical Methods to Socio- 
logical Problems. 1917. Columbia. 

Herbert N. Shenton. The Social Activities of Religious Organizations. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Kerper Simpson. Industrial Flotations in the United States. 1917. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Rabbi Joseph Singer. Taboo in the Old Testament. 1917. Nebraska. 

S. Slichter. The Turnover of Labor. 1917. Chicago. 

Russel G. Smith. A Sociological Study of Opinion in the United States. 
1918. Columbia. 

W. B. Smith. White Servitude in South Carolina. 1917. Chicago. 

J. G. Snyder. Social Aspects of a Small Suburb in New Jersey. 1917. New 
York. 

L. C. Sorrell. State Anti-Trust Legislation and Its Results. 1917. Chicago. 

Laurence C. Staples. Co-operation in Ireland. 1918. Harvard. 

Harris E. Starr. Studies in the Social Position of Woman. Yale. 

Margaret Loomis Stecker. The National Founders’ Association. 1917. 
Cornell University. 

Jesse F. Steiner. Japanese Invasion, a Study in Racial Contrasts. 1916 
(in press). Chicago. 

Raleigh W. Stone. The Rural Survey. 1917. Chicago. 

Carl Stridsberg. Study of Hebrew Society in Time of the Judges. 1918. 
New York. 

Donald R. Taft.%The Réle of Sympathy in Labor Organizations. 10918. 
Columbia. 

Carl C. Taylor. The Social Survey as a Method of Sociological Investigation. 
1917. Missouri. 
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J. Franklin Thomas. Theories Concerning the Influence of Physical Environ- 
ment upon Society. 1917. Columbia. 

Donna Fay Thompson. The Birthrate in College Graduates’ Families. 1919. 
Columbia. 

F. M. Thrasher. Boy Scout Work. 1918. Chicago. 

Henry W. Thurston. Methods in Child Placing. 1917. Columbia. 

W. A. Tilley. Attitude of Eastern Churchmen of the Fourth Century toward 
Property and Property Rights. 10918. Chicago. 

Mary C. Tinney. The Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children in 
New York City. 1917. Columbia. 

F. J. Tschan. The Virginia Plantation. 1917. Chicago. 

Victor M. Valgren. Farmers’ Mutual Property Insurance in the United 
States. 1917. Chicago. 

Mary Van Kleek. The Fact Basis for Industrial Reform. 1918. Columbia. 

Gothar von Bersk. The Reconstruction Period in Bosnia. 1918. New York. 

Harry S. Will. A Study of the Comparative Mental Capacity of Urban, 
Rural and Village Groups. 1919. Ohio State. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr. Negro Farm Life in Georgia. 1918. Columbia. 

Fred. A. Woll. The Initial Physique in Relation to Success in Life. 1917. 
New York. 

Fred R. Yoder. Farm Tenancy in North Carolina. 1917. Missouri. 

William E. Zench. The Decadence of Primitive Races. 1918. Clark. 


List OF MASTER’S THESES IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Robert Cranston Abram. Survey of Relief Agencies in Columbia, Missouri. 
1917. Missouri. 

John G. Alber. A Study of the Eugenics Movement. 1917. Nebraska. 

Frank H. Allis. The Social Development of Baldwin City, Kansas. 1917. 
Kansas. 

Blanche L. Altman. The Development of Public Opinion in Ohio on the 
Topic: Workman’s Compensation. 1917. Columbia. 

Margaret Brent Anawalt. Charity Organization Societies in the United States. 
1917. Columbia. 

Alberta B. Anderson. Mothers’ Pensions in Nebraska. 1918. Nebraska. 

Ralph Irving Austin. The Public Welfare Board. 1917. Nebraska. 

Warren G. Bailey. The Social Agencies of Indianapolis. 1918. Indiana. 

Harry B. Belcher. The Sense of Sin as Modified by Social Development. 
1917. New York. 

Stanley E. Benham. Taboo, in Its Religious Aspects, with Special Reference 
to the American Indians. 1917. New York. 

E. O. Blackstone. The Minimum Wage Applied to Immigration as a Means 
of Regulation. 1917. Nebraska. 

Mildred E. Blodgett. The Socialist Labor Party. 1917. Columbia. 
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H. L. Bosserman. Some Arguments for Eliminating the Grand Jury from Our 
Criminal Procedure. 1917. Minnesota. 

F. A. Bouelle. The Negro Problem in Los Angeles. 1917. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Edward Mitchell Brown. Application of Compulsory Arbitration to Indus- 
trial Disputes in Public Service Corporations Dependent on Franchise. 
1917. Columbia. 

Ernest Richmond Burton. A History of American Employment Methods. 
1917. Chicago. 

J. D. Butler. Community Consciousness Developed into Social Control. 
1917. New York. 

Vernon M. Cady. A State Program for the Care of the Feeble-minded. 1917. 


Columbia. 

W. R. Campbell. A Sociological Study of a Suburban Community. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Emma P. Cantwell. The Social Activities of the Salvation Army. 1917. 
Columbia. 


Knute E. Carlson. Exercise of the Veto Power in Nebraska. 1917. Nebraska. 

Katherine Carlton. Arbitration of Disputes in the Garment Industry. 1917. 
Columbia. 

Norma Vere Carson. History and Critical Study of Reformatories for Women 
in New York State. 1917. Columbia. 

C. R. Chambers. Charitable Relief to Public-School Children. 1917. Min- 
nesota. 

Genevieve Charbonneau. The Handicap of the Firstborn. 1917. Clark. 

H. Chung. The Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. 1918. Nebraska. 

Ford Stillman Clarke. Recreational and Social Life in a Village. Chicago. 

L. J. Cochrane. Leadership in Rural Communities. 1917. Columbia. 

Norman W. Cook. A Service Manual for Public Departments. 10917. 
Columbia. 

Lena May Crum. The Present Status of Home Economics in Secondary 
Schools. 1917. Chicago. 

Florence R. Curtis. Libraries in State and National Institutions. 1917. 
Minnesota. 

Mary P. Denny. Children in Orphanages. 1917. New York. 

Inez Dunham. The Causes of Truancy among Girls. 1918. Southern 
California. 

Henry D. Eades. Control of the Feeble-minded in Indiana. 1918. Indiana. 

Sadie Engel. Effect of the War on Occupations of Women. 1917. Columbia. 

Earl Alexander Evart. Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities in Nebraska. 
1918. Nebraska. 

D. L. Ferguson. The Relation of the Negro tothe Land. 1917. Ohio State. 

Roscoe L. Frasher. The Japanese Problem in San Joaquin Valley, California. 
1917. Southern California. 
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Theron Freese. Social Science Courses in High Schools. 1917. Southern 
California. 

Benjamin Frumberg. The Congestions and the Distribution of Immigrants 
in the United States. 10917. New York. 

C. Luther Fry. Treatment of Prisoners of Warin England. 1917. Columbia. 

Iota Fiigli. French Precursors of Comte. 1917. Brown. 

Isaac V. Funderburgh. The Social Function of the Modern Church. 1917. 
Southern California. 

Christopher H. Gaskell. Comparison of Attitude of Church and of Labor 
Unions toward Social Legislation. 1917. Columbia. 

Charles Guy Gomon. The Saloon: A Study in Social Causation. 10918. 
Nebraska. 

Alvin Good. The Home as a Factor in Education. 1917. Colorado. 

Margaret Grant. The Relation of Music to Social Life. 1917. Columbia. 

Eugene Greider. Group and Disability Insurance as a Social Factor. 1917. 
New York. 

Florentine Hackbush. A Study of the Degeneracy of Several Families of the 
Ramapo Mountain. 1917. New York. 

C. A. Hallenbeck. Socialism and Individualism in Their Relation to the 
Teaching of Christianity. 1917. New York. 

Robert J. Hammond. Social Aspects of Forest Preservation. 1917. New 
York. 

H. M. Harris. Sociological Aspects of the Mormon Colonization System. 
1917. Columbia. 

Freeman Havighurst. Social Development of Enterprise, Kansas. 1917. 
Kansas. 

James C. Healey. The Relation of Seamen to Society. 1917. New York. 

Mary H. Helms. Relation of the War to Public Health. 1917. Columbia. 

Martin A. Higgins. William Lloyd Garrison, Social Reformer. 1917. 
Catholic. 

W. S. Hoffman. The Economic Competition between the Black and White 
Races in the United States. 1917. JIilinois. 

Arthur Huebsch. The Social Philosophy of Lester F. Ward. 1917. New 
York. 

Gwendolyn Hughes. The Relation of Organized Labor to Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance in Lincoln. 1917. Nebraska. 

Henry Anthony Jacobson. Survey of Immigration. 1918. Chicago. 

I. T. Jones. The Sociological Phases of the Christian Science Movement. 
1917. Columbia. 

T. E. Jones. A Study of American-Japanese Relations. 1917. Columbia. 

Simon J. Jumnefsky. The Julia Richman High School and Its Sociological 
Activities. 1917. New York. 

Patrick J. Kennedy. The Socialism of Robert Owen. 1917. New York. 

Sarah Lifschitz. Italians in America. 1917. Columbia. 
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Lydia Terrell Lort. The History of Social Sciences. 1917. Denver. 
Joseph William Mackenzie. The Foreign Born of Fall River, Mass. 1917. 


Brown. 

Bernice McCurdy. The Mexican Population of Pasadena. 1917. Southern 
California. 

R. B. McElree. Sociological Pkases of Farm Tenancy in Texas. 1917. 
Columbia. 


M.C. McKinnon. A Community in Prince Edward Island. 1917. Columbia. 

Edla Magnuson. The Working Conditions of Girls and Women in American 
Laundries in Los Angeles. 1917. Southern California. 

Benjamin Malzberg. Movement for the Reduction of Infant Mortality. 
1917. Columbia. 

Charles W. Margold. Critical Study of Vocational Guidance in New York 
City. 1917. Columbia. 

J. H. Mariano. A Sociological Study of Certain Italians in New York City. 
1917. Columbia. 

Wyatt Marrs. Family Rehabilitation. 1918. Oklahoma. 

Robert L. Matz. Some Social Aspects of Imperialism and Their Effect on the 
Common Good. New York. 

Bruce L. Melvin. Survey of the Rural Churches of Boone County, Missouri. 
1917. Missouri. 

Joseph H. Meyer. Assimilation of Immigrants by Our Public Evening Schools. 
1917. New York. 

Lily E. Mitchell. Minor Religious Societies in Worcester. 1917. Clark. 

Agnes E. O’Connell. Red Cross Work in Serbia. 1917. Columbia. 

Dorothy Olcott. Provision for the Children of Belgium. 1917. Columbia. 

Edward Lewis Owen. Meat Packing: The Larger Aspects of a Typical Large 
Scale American Industry. 1917. Catholic. 

Chur Hoo Park. Social Activity of the Church. 1918. Nebraska. 

L.D. Pearson. Marriage and Divorce in the United States. 1917. Columbia. 

Hazel Platt. Education of the Negro in Texas. 1917. Texas. 

H. F. Prunell. The Sociology of Lester F. Ward. 1918. Southern California. 

William Ramsay. The Adult Immigrant in the Night Schools of Los Angeles. 
1917. Southern California. 

Grace A. Raynor. Family Life among the Negroes of the South. 10917. 
New York. 

Edwin B. Romig. , Uniform Divorce Laws in the United States. 1917. 
Columbia. 

David Sage. A Statistical Study of New England Genealogy. 1917. Clark. 

J. Saposnekow. A Sociological Study of the Wage Earners’ Institute. 1917. 
Columbia. 

C. S. Sawyer. A Social Survey of Tyrrell County, North Carolina. 1917. 


Columbia. 
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Ben. M. Selekman. The Industrials Disputes Act of Canada. 1917. Colum- 


bia. 
Hazel F. Snell. The Social Center Movement in the United States with 


Special Reference to Nebraska. 1917. Nebraska. 

Mildred Snowden. Living Conditions in Certain City Blocks in Los Angeles. 
1917. Southern California. 

I. J. Sollenberger. The Movements of Population in Indiana. 1917. Ohio 
State. 

Bernard J. Stern. Jewish Philanthropy in the United States. 1918. Cincinnati. 

W. R. F. Stier. The Attitude of the American Press toward the Japanese. 
1917. Columbia. 

Carl W. Strow. The Inheritance of Political and Religious Beliefs. 1917. 
Indiana. 

Sarah Sussman. A Settlement Club. 1917. Columbia. 

A. T. Tallevs. A Study of the Effects of Environment upon Children Placed 
Out from the Minnesota State Public School. 1917. Minnesota. 

Tracy E. Thompson. The Federal Child-labor Law. 1917. Columbia. 

Carolyn S. Tobey. Effect of the War on Education in England. 1917. 
Columbia. 

A.L. Vennink. A Study of the Social Thought of the Mosaic Writings. 1917. 
Southern California. 

Jeanette Victor. Polish Jews in America. 1917. Columbia. 

H. L. Voorhies. Primitive Population Policies. 1917. Texas. 

John Archibald Walker. Compulsory Investigation of Labor Disputes in 
Canada. 1917. Catholic. 

G. P. Watkins. History and Methods of the Shoe Machinery Trust. 1917. 
Texas. 

Katherine Z. Wells. History and Present Status of Legislation Relating to 
Children in New York. 1917. Columbia. 

F. S. Williams. The Social Programs of Leading Religious Denominations 
in the United States. 1917. Columbia. 

Edith Elmer Wood (Mrs.). Housing Legislation in the United States. 1917. 
Columbia. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. H. K. Dennis, formerly the Robert Treat Paine Fellow in Social 
Sciences at Harvard University, has been appointed Instructor in Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Richard S. Merriam, formerly assistant director of the Social 
Research Council of Boston and for two years Sheldon Fellow of Harvard 
University in residence abroad, has been appointed to an assistantship 
in Social Ethics at Harvard University. 
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Outro STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Economics and Sociology Department of Ohio State University 
is co-operating with the Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency for the pro- 
motion of organization for community welfare in various parts of the 
state. Last August Miss Louise Mark, of the department, conducted a 
brief survey of various aspects of community life in Portsmouth. On 
the basis of her findings the members of the department, together 
with the Ohio Institute, drafted a set of recommendations for the 
organization of a Bureau of Community Welfare. The recommenda- 
tions were accepted by the survey committee at Portsmouth and a 
financial campaign was conducted which resulted in securing $13,000 
to finance the bureau for the first year. The bureau will centralize 
all of the voluntary welfare activities of the community. It will 
employ a director, an associated-charities secretary, a director of 
recreation, and several public health nurses. Portsmouth is a city of 
25,000 with a considerable amount of industrial activity. The experi- 
ment of centralizing all of the voluntary welfare activities of a city of 
this size should prove a valuable one. 

The department of Economics and Sociology of the University 
expects to co-operate further with the Ohio Institute in the promotion 
of similar community organizations elsewhere in the state. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SOCIOLOGICAL CLUB 


The Sociological Club of the University of California was organized 
on Friday, November 24, 1916, at the home of Professor I. W. Howerth. 
At the organization meeting over forty members signed the charter 
roll. 

The membership is distributed among graduate and undergraduate 
students, faculty members, and others interested in sociology but who 
are not formally connected with the University. 

The purpose of the club is the scientific study of sociology, both pure 
and applied, particularly with regard to education. In addition to 
carrying out its main purpose the club performs such other functions as: 
encouraging and assisting in the collection of a sociological library; 
co-operating with other sociological clubs and educational clubs, wher- 
ever located. The club also does extension work through its alumni 
members and by keeping in touch with others who are interested in 
sociology and the work of the club. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Misscuri Conference for Social Welfare met at the University 
of Missouri, November 26-28, 1916. Professor C. A. Ellwood read a 
paper before the conference on “‘The Almshouse,”’ and Professor L. L. 
Bernard presented a committee report on “The Rural Welfare Problem 
in Missouri.” 

Professor Bernard is directing a survey of the reading habits, lecal 
organizations, and home equipment and sanitation in a rural township 
of McDonald County, Missouri. The field work is being carried on by 
the county superintendent of schools of the county. Graduate students 
in the Department of Sociology are engaged in surveys of the rural 
churches of Boone County, and of relief-giving agencies in Columbia. 
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REVIEWS 

Democracy and Education. An Introduction to the Phiiosophy of 
Education. By JoHN Dewey. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xiv+343. 

All students of philosophy and sociology, as well as of education, 
welcome this comprehensive and fundamental statement of Professor 
Dewey’s educational philosophy. It will undoubtedly take its place 
among the world’s enduring classics in these three fields of thought. 
The educator, to whom it is primarily written, will find here a clarifying 
account of the principles and the practice which must of necessity char- 
acterize all sound educational development that is really an expression 
of democratic ideals. Such a conception of education cannot be stated 
in any narrow, isolated fashion, and not the least valuable aspect of its 
exposition, therefore, lies in the accompanying searching and critical 
examination of the evolution of philosophical thought and the correlated 
evolution of the ideals of social democracy. 

The method of the work is to be found in a series of statements and 
expositions of various dualisms of thought and practice which have been 
at various times more or less dominant in both philosophy and education 
since the time of the Greeks. The historical analysis which accompanies 
each discussion presents a viewpoint that is absolutely essential to the 
adequate understanding of the problems of current educational theory 
and practice, and on the basis of which alone we can arrive at solutions 
consistent with our democratic ideals. 

The first dualism is the general one between education and life. 
While a social necessity, education has tended in all times to become 
more or less isolated from the social order which evolved it, through an 
inadequate conception of the social function of instruction. This 
imperfect view of the nature of education has found expression at various 
times in the conceptions of education as external direction, as mere inner 
growth, as preparation for a remote future, as unfolding, or as discipline. 
These conceptions are criticized as being, in varying degrees, external, 
retrospective, conservative, and hence inadequate to interpret the edu- 
cational process that should belong to a progressive democratic society. 
The worth of such a society depends upon the extent to which ‘the 
interests of the group are shared by all its members and the fulness and 
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freedom with which it interacts with other groups.”’ ‘Such a society 
must have a type of education which gives individuals a personal interest 
in social relationships and control, and the habits of mind which secure 
social changes without introducing social disorder.” Professor Dewey’s 
conception of the end of education is developed directly from this view- 
point. It isastatement of the process of education at its best rather than 
external goal which, just because it is external, cannot be put into 
definite and helpful relation to the process of education with its various 
resovrees and difficulties. A real end of education must, if it is to have 
any practical value, interpret and guide its various expressions rather 
than be a remote and final goal. One of the most brilliant and stimulat- 
ing discussions in this book is that in which the ideal as a working 
hypothesis is developed. Other conceptions of end are discussed and 
shown to have reality in so far as they admit of statement as interpre- 
tative principles rather than as goals. 

It is impossible in a review to give even a synopsis of the discussions 
which follow. The dualisms, which have appeared in the thinking of the 
Western world and expressed in such contrasts as interest and discipline, 
play and work, labor and leisure, intellectual and practical studies, 
naturalism and humanism, individual and world, aesthetic and practical, 
represent genuine aspects of experience which, in a democracy, education 
must seek to bring together in an organic relationship. In fact, the 
realization of a democratic society is seen to be conditioned upon the 
incorporation of the values of these extremes in everyday social experi- 
ence. For instance, the separation of the aesthetic and the practical 
should have a place only in aristocratic conceptions of society. Indi- 
vidual variation is not good in itself. Its highest significance is to be 
found in relation to a progressive society to which it furnishes the means 
of progress. In such a society vocational education should represent a 
union of bodily action and thought, of making a livelihood and the 
worthy enjoyment of leisure. Certain tendencies in present-day voca- 
tional education, if followed up, would tend to perpetuate the old aristo- 
cratic distinction between culture and life. Industrial life of today is 
so dependent upon science and thought that there is no justification for 
such a distinction. Now, as never before, is it possible for the vocational 
life to minister to the development of mind and character. 

True philosophy is regarded as essentially a theory of education, 
since the stimulus to its development is to be found in essentially social 
problems, the solution of which is to be found in a proper type of edu- 
cation. 
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The problem of moral education is to secure the organic relation and 
interaction of knowledge and conduct. These scattered points suggest 
very inadequately the method and conclusions of Democracy and Educa- 
tion. The unique and distinctive quality of the thought is lost when one 
attempts to summarize it. 

IRVING KING 

UNIVERSITY oF IOWA 
Contributions to Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York City: 

1. Completion-Test Language Scales. By MARION REx 
TRAHNE. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

2. Measurements of Some Achievements in Arithmetic. By 
CLIFFORD Woopy. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


3. Adjustment of School Organization to Various Population 
Groups. By RoBeRT ALEXANDER FYFE McDONALD. 


Pp. 145. $1.50. 
4. The Relations of General Intelligence to Certain Mental and 
Physical Traits. By Cyrus D. MEAb. Pp. 117. $1.50. 
5. Ventilation in Relation to Mental Work. By E. L. THorn- 
DIKE, W. A. McCALt, and J.C. CHAPMAN. Pp. 83. $1.00. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, is rendering an extremely 
valuable service to the cause of the scientific study of education in pub- 
lishing as “‘ Contributions to Education” the results of scientific research 
studies carried on under the direction of the faculty. Education as a 
special field of study lacks a set of working tools, and definite social 
objectives. Every piece of scientific research that results in a workable 
tool or in a definite social objective is timely, even though the product 
does not have all of the accuracy found in some of the older fields of 
scientific research. 

The author’s problem in Completion-Test Language Scales was to 
build a scale or scales that will accurately measure language ability in 
school children. He describes very clearly the means and methods used 
in formulating his scales. He assumes that achievement in filling-in the 
correct words in the completion-test sentences is distributed according 
to the normal curve frequency. He bases his study upon the fact that 
“‘one of the most constant things about a variable fact is the amount of 
its variability.” He adopts as “the most convenient measure of the 
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variability to use as a unit,” the median deviation or probable error 
(P.E.). With this working basis he works out his scales, thirteen in all. 
The main one, Scale A, “contains two second-grade sentences, two third- 
grade sentences, and so on up through the eighth grade and high school, 
ending with two sentences which had proved so difficult that a rather 
small percentage of the first-year college class had been able to com- 
plete them.” 

The author’s problem in Measurements of Some Achievements in 
Arithmetic was to derive a series of scales with which to measure the 
achievement of school children in Grades II—-VIII, in the four funda- 
mental operations in arithmetic. The author assumes “that achieve- 
ment in the solution of problems in the fundamental process is distributed 
according to the normal surface of frequency,” and he adopts as the unit 
of measurement the median deviation or probable error (P.E.) of a grade 
distribution. ‘Two distinct series of scales in each of the fundamental 
operations have been derived. Series B contains about half as many 
problems as Series A. Series A thus has a greater power of diagnosing 
the weakness of a class and is recommended where there is ample time 
for testing. Series B was devised especially for use where the amount 
of time that can be devoted to measuring is very limited.” 

The problem in Adjustment of School Organization to Population 
Groups is to determine “how far the school system of the nation has 
responded to the special needs of non-typical pupils, above and below 
normal.’”’ The “non-typical” groups selected are: the deaf; juvenile 
delinquents; blind; dependent and neglected children; feeble-minded, 
retarded, and epileptic; cripples; non-English-speaking immigrants; 
open-air schools; speech defectives; and exceptionally gifted children. 
He says: “‘It is clear that the school system has for the past century 
been growing increasingly sensitive to the needs of special population 
groups.”’ The investigation shows that the schools have been very slow 
in making special adaptations for the exceptionally gifted children, 
and that there is great need for further study on what is being done 
for these children. 

Dr. Mead’s problem in The Relation of General Intelligence to Certain 
Mental and Physical Traits is to find out the relation of general intelli- 
gence to (1) the age of walking and talking, (2) height and weight of 
children, (3) strength of grip and dexterity, (4) perception and memory. 
The study is based upon data collected and tests made upon 430 feeble- 
minded and 480 normal children. His valuable conclusions are based 
upon a very careful analysis of the data. 
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Professor Edward Lee Thorndike’s name connected with the study 
on Ventilation in Relation to Mental Work will add weight to the radical 
conclusion based upon the scientific tests described in this monograph. 
The summary and interpretations are made by Professor Thorndike. 
He says: “With the forms of work and lengths of periods used, we find 
that when an individual is urged to do his best he does as much, and does 
it as well, and improves as rapidly in a hot, humid, stale, and stagnant 
air condition as in an optimum condition.”’ And again: “Given x units 
of mental product to be produced in a year and assuming that the 
opportunities for recreation are equally attractive in all months, it seems 
possible that the slackening of mental work in the hot months might be 
of little or no use. .... On the whole, then, the experiences of daily 
life may conceivably be entirely consistent with the absence of any effect 
of bad air upon the ability to do mental work, and with the absence of any 
effect of a 68° to 75° temperature difference upon the readiness to do 
mental work.” 

If Professor Thorndike’s interpretations of these studies are verified 
by further studies, there should follow some radical changes in the 
present standards used in ventilation of school buildings. 

Epwin L. Hotton 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution. By ERNEST W. 
Burcess. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
Pp. vii+ 237. 

By “socialization” is meant the development of individuality in 
association, in so far as individuality is a social product. It means 
“participation of the individual in the spirit and purpose, knowledge 
and methods, decision and action of the group.”’ The thesis of the book 
is that society produces individuals who participate more or less com- 
pletely in a social life that is more or less elevated and fit for continuance 
and further progress, and that upon the degree and type of the socializa- 
tion which a society produces in its members, as individuals, chiefly 
depends the further progress or decline of the society, as a society. 
Socialization does not mean merely, nor even mainly, that participation 
in the intellectual tradition of society which Ward so effectively empha- 
sized, but it means also, and even more, participation in the ethical 
tradition, of valuations and modes of co-operative endeavor. 

The volume is divided into three parts. Part I discusses the effects 
of socialization upon discovery and invention, upon the welcoming or 
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rejection, the conservation and accumulation, and the origination of new 
elements of thought, valuation, and method. Part II discusses the 
effects of socialization upon social progress in general. It divides social 
progress into three stages: the kinship stage; the personal stage—feudal 
type and town type; and the impersonal stage, in which “not only are 
impersonal relations substituted for personal relations, but the whole 
personality no longer functions in industry”; labor is treated like a 
commodity and society as it touches the individual embodies itself in the 
impersonal “authority,” in the editorial “we,” in ties of “impersonal 
interest,” and in fashion and public opinion against which individual 
protest is futile, and in which individual self-confidence is often weakened 
and the universe itself becomes, not the realm of personal providence, 
but of an impersonal natural mechanism. Part III discusses the rdéle of 
socialization in personal development. 

In giving primacy to socialization as the determinant of social evolu- 
tion, especially in its higher stages, the author does not ignore the exist- 
ence of geographic, economic, and biologic causes. Though he has eyes 
for limitations and obstacles, he is, on the whole, eminently hopeful. He 
believes that we are evolving an order to be characterized by “‘ economic 
security and realized democracy” in which “competition will be raised 
from the economic to the intellectual plane” (p. 201) and that already 
the amount and dissemination of our knowledge has outrun its practical 
utilization. Socialization is the dominant condition of further progress, 
and the socializing of the individual includes this: ‘that he consciously 
shapes his aims and purposes to harmonize with the promotion of the 
co-ordinated welfare of all members of society.” 

The book contains thinking that is independant and vigorous; it is 
at once historical and practical, and it sets forth a phase of social wisdom 
which deserves to be thus lifted into prominence. 

Epwarp C. Hayes 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Iowa State Federation of Labor. By Lortn Stuckey. Iowa 

City: The University of Iowa. Pp. 147. 

This doctoral dissertation, in the preface suggests the state as the 
unit of investigation of the organized labor movement in America and 
anticipates ‘‘ that a series of monographs will yet be written on organized 
labor in the several commonwealths.”’ 

The book is divided into five chapters preceded by an introduction 
dealing with “ Knights of Labor” and “Trade Unionism to 1893.”’ The 
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constitution of the State Federation is reproduced in an appendix. Both 
a special and a general bibliography are given at the close of the book. 
On p. 116 appears a map of Iowa showing the distribution of unions. 

The chapter headings are as follows: I, ‘History of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor’’; II, “Annual Conventions of the State Federation of 
Labor’’; ITI, “Structure and Government”’; IV, “Policies”; V, “ Influ- 
ence.” 

The history of the organization has been one of growth, interrupted, 
at times, by jurisdictional disputes and by other obstacles, but it has 
been under the leadership of strong men, a number of whom have held 
state offices. The Federation has consistently stood for progressive 
legislation, and for encouraging and strengthening the organization of 
labor. Educational work figures large in the program. Insistence on 
the union label is carried into the convention procedure in the “ Label 
Order of Business,” which calls upon those to rise ‘‘ who insist that union 
clerks wait on them,” “who purchase only union made cigars and 
tobacco,” patronize only union restaurants,” etc., ‘whose hats 
bear the union label,” etc., etc., through a dozen comprehensive items. 
The closing sentence evidences the author’s conclusions concerning the 
Federation: ‘“‘. . .. both consciously and unconsciously, organized 
labor has exerted a considerable influence upon the history of Iowa in 
recent years, because of the fact that its leaders have been prominent 
in the formation and execution of the modern humanitarian and indus- 
trial policies of the state’’ (p. 115). 

ROBERT Fry CLARK 
Paciric UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of the Negro: An Experimental Study. By GEORGE 
Oscar Fercuson, Jr. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy and Psychology, XXV, No. 1.) New York: 
Science Press, 1916. Pp. 138. $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

There have been in recent years a number of attempts to assess the 
intellectual capacity of the Negro, and define, with something of scien- 
tific exactness, the mental status of the race. In 1895 R. M. Bache 
measured the reaction time of twelve whites, eleven Indians, and ten 
Negroes. These experiments showed that the responses of the whites 
were slower, those of the Indians quicker, than those of the Negroes, to 
auditory, visual, and electrical stimulations. Bache assumes that 
rapidity of the automatic movements is an evidence of mental inferiority. 
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Taken at their face value the tests would indicate that the Negro was 
inferior to the white man and superior to the Indian. The author 
explains, however, that the Negroes were of mixed blood and inherited 
the effects of slavery. He contends, therefore, that, without the advan- 
tages of the biological and social inheritance of the white man, the Negro 
would register an inferior mentality to the Indian. This means that 
slavery and a little white blood makes the black man the superior of 
the Indian. 

In 1897 G. R. Stetson subjected to a memory test 500 white and 
colored children in the fourth and fifth grades of the schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The tests resulted in a score of 58.09 for the whites and 
58.27 for the colored pupils. The investigation indicated that the 
colored pupils were about equal in the matter of memory. The author 
concludes, however, that if equal to the white man in memory the black 
man must be regarded as inferior in the ability to reason, because the 
average rank of the white children in their school studies was 74.82, 
while the average rank of the colored children was 64.73. As the Negro 
was not inferior to the white in memory, it seemed that he must be 
inferior in his ability to co-ordinate his knowledge. Otherwise the aver- 
age grade of the white and colored students would have been the same. 
This conclusion is valid only on the assumption that the only explanation 
of a difference in school grades of racial groups is a difference in racial 
capacity. This is not a principle that is self-evident. It would not, for 
example, be accepted as proof that woman was superior to man in what 
are referred to in these studies as ‘‘ reasoning powers,”’ whatever reasoning 
powers may be. 

The investigations of Bache and Stetson illustrate the methods 
employed previous to 1910 to determine the relative mental capacity of 
backward and primitive, as compared with the more highly civilized, 
disciplined, and sophisticated peoples. Since that time more elaborate 
investigations have been made, notably that by M. J. Mayo, 1913, who 
studied the school marks of 150 colored as compared with 150 white 
high-school pupils in the schools of New York. He concluded that 
colored pupils in the high schools of New York were about three-fourths 
as efficient as the white. No attempt was made to explain these differ- 
ences, but the inferences are that they represented racial differences. 

In 1913 and 1914 the first application of the Binet tests was made 
by A. C. Strong to 350 white and colored children in the schools of 
Columbus, South Carolina. The result of this investigation showed that 
of the white pupils 10.2 and of the colored 29.4 tested a year below age. 
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When comparison was made of the “mill children” and the “city chil- 
dren,” in order to find out how far inferiority was due to environment, 
it was found that of the city children only 6 per cent were more than a 
year below age, while of the mill children 18 per cent were one year 
below age. The mill children and city children thus compared were 
white. Taken at their face value these figures would indicate that the 
mental grade of the mill children was about midway between that of 
the city (white) and colored children. This would seem to indicate that 
the assumed racial inferiority of the Negro was due in large measure to 
“‘poor home conditions,” that is, to environment rather than race. 

The author suggests an alternative explanation. He believes that 
we must consider the possibility that the mental status of the mill 
children is due, not to the poverty of their environment, but to the 
feebleness of their inherited mental powers. In other words, the mill 
children are low-grade whites. Upon this interpretation of the facts 
the tests would seem to indicate that the differences in mental grade of 
two classes of the same racial stock may be as great, or nearly as great, 
as the differences in mental grade of two races. Upon this assumption 
the significance of racial differences as such is greatly diminished and 
for the following reason: The Negroes in America are a people of mixed 
racial ancestry. They are neither physically nor mentally of the same 
type. The Negro people in the United States represent all grades of 
culture from that of the primitive man to that of the most sophisticated 
and disciplined cosmopolitan. It seems quite likely, moreover, that 
the Negro in America represents a wider range of mental classes than 
the white man, understanding by mental classes a division of the popula- 
tion based on natural endowment. This is unfortunate from the point 
of view of any sort of classification of the population on the basis of race. 
Between the whites and the blacks there is a steadily widening twilight 
zone of mulattoes, which makes it increasingly difficult, not only to draw 
racial lines, but to make any investigations or reach any conclusions, 
based upon the assumed existence of a well-defined and homogeneous 
racial group. 

The investigations that are the basis of the present study were 
made in December, 1914, upon pupils in the schools of Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Newport News, Virginia. The number of students 
subjected to tests in these three cities was 907, of whom 486 were white 
and 421 colored. The tests employed were selected “with a view of 
ascertaining racial differences in the higher rather than the lower intel- 
lectual capacities.” It is in the “higher capacities,” as the evidence 
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seems to indicate, that one must look for such inferiority of the Negro 
to the white man as exists. 

The character of these mental tests and the results obtained cannot 
be reviewed here in detail. The tests are complicated and the results 
are mixed. In two of the tests, which are technically known as the 
‘mixed relation” and the “completion” tests, the Negro pupils were 
decidedly inferior to the whites. In the first test the colored boys 
tested 72.9 per cent of the white boys’ score, and the colored girls 83 .9 
per cent of the score of the white girls. In the second, the colored boys 
graded 78.5 per cent of the white boys’ score, and the colored girls 81.7 
per cent of that of the white girls. The third test, the “maze,”’ was 
apparently inconclusive. It showed that the Negroes worked less 
rapidly, but made better scores than the whites. On the other hand, in 
the fourth test the colored boys tested 98.4 per cent of the score of the 
white boys and colored girls 108.2 per cent of that of the white girls. 
“Taken altogether,” the report concludes, “the figures show that the 
colored girls are superior to the white girls in the traits measured by this 
test, and the colored boys are not appreciably inferior to the white.” 

The investigation showed further that colored girls uniformly graded 
higher than the colored boys and in one instance the difference was 
marked, amounting to 11 per cent. It is not contended that this is a 
racial trait. It might be interpreted as an evidence for sexual difference 
of interest or attention. It would hardly be interpreted, however, as a 
measure of the mental inferiority of the Negro man to the Negro woman. 
Still, it is on the basis of measurements which are quite as inconclusive 
as these that the author bases his conclusions that “in view of all the 
evidence it does not seem possible to raise the scholastic attainment of 
the Negro to an equality with that of the white. It is probable that no 
expenditure of time or money would accomplish this end, since education 
cannot create mental power, but can only develop that which is innate.”’ 

In this connection it should be remembered that the results upon 
which this conclusion is based were obtained only with the assistance 
of a number of assumptions none of which can be accepted without 
criticism, and some of which are certain to be assailed. It is assumed, 
for example, that the discipline and teaching in the Negro schools 
taught by Negro teachers is equal to that in the white schools taught 
by white teachers. If this is true in Richmond and Fredericksburg, it 
is certainly not true throughout Virginia or the South. The Negro 
schools, as a rule, are notoriously inferior to those of the whites. Dis- 
cipline, particularly in the public schools, is bad. Parents are poor. 
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Mothers are employed out of the house. Family life is disorderly. 
Boys especially go to work early and attend school irregularly. More 
than that, colored schools, until very recently, have had very little 
supervision. The sums expended upon them have been inferior to 
those expended on the white schools. Under these circumstances, it 
cannot be assumed that the Negroes in Negro schools have had the 
same opportunities as white students in white schools. 

Not only are the Negro public schools in the South inferior to the 
white schools, but from the point of view of discipline and culture 
the average Negro does not compare with the average white man. The 
situation of the Negro is not as bad in the cities in this respect, where 
the newspaper and the contacts of daily life are a constant source of 
intellectual stimulus. In the rural regions, however, the great mass 
of the Negro people are still living in a sort of intellectual twilight from 
which the average Negro boy and girl first fairly emerge when they go 
to some of the rural high schools, which are not as a rule public schools. 

In view of these and other considerations one is constrained to 
characterize as “‘unproven” the statement with which this study con- 
cludes, namely, that “no expenditure of time or money can possibly raise 
the scholastic attainment of the Negro to an equality with the white,” 
and that this is a sufficient reason “for emphasizing an intensely prac- 
tical training,”’ on the ground that “owing to the mental nature of the 
Negro”’ this seems to be “the only sort of education which will avoid 
great mental waste.” 

There is at least one reason why it will never be possible to deal 
with the Negro as a subnormal or a feeble-minded race, and that is the 
fact that there is in America no Negro race. There is only a group 
of people, isolated from the remainder of the population by the fact 
of a common origin and tradition, and more or less bound together 
by a common fate, imposed upon them by their isolation. In this 
group, one-fourth of which, at least, is manifestly of mixed blood, are 
represented all types of mind and all grades of culture from the lowest 
to the highest. 

It is manifestly important that some method of selection and grading 
according to mental status should be introduced into our schools in 
order to render their work efficient. Something has already been done 
in this direction with the establishment of bureaus of vocational guid- 
ance, and of schools for subnormal and exceptional children. When our 
methods of mental measurement have become more precise, this selection 
and grading of pupils on the basis of their mental capacities will inevi- 
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tably be carried farther. This will improve the discipline of the schools, 
but it will not “solve” the race problem, not even if it should be shown 
that there is a much larger proportion of feeble-minded individuals 
among black men than among white. It will not solve the problem 
because it will not give us any warrant for treating every man of Negro 
ancestry as a representative of a race, rather than as an individual. It 
will not warrant us in insisting that every member of the Negro race 
undergo an education which is suited to subnormals merely because a 
larger percentage of Negroes than whites are subnormal or of inferior 
mental inheritance. The only rational method of procedure, on the 
basis of such investigations as represented in this monograph, would 
be to put the Negroes who were subnormal into schools for subnormals, 
and put those who were normal into the ordinary public schools with 
precisely the same curriculum for the colored as for the white students. 

I say that this would be no solution because the solution at which 
investigations of mental inferiority or superiority of races aims is a 
body of scientific fact that will justify racial segregation. As a matter 
of fact, there is probably no more justification for segregating the 
members of the Negro race and giving them a special education because 
of their racial inferiority than there is for segregating the members of 
the Jewish race and giving them a special form of education because 
of their intellectual superiority to the average white American, or for 
segregating the mill children of South Carolina in order to give them 
a different type of education from that of the city children. 

The fact is that the justification for segregation and separate educa- 
tion of the Negro is sociological and not biological. The principal 
reason for the separate education of the Negro is the existence of a racial 
prejudice which makes it difficult for the colored student, except in 
special cases, to act unrestrainedly, to work without strain, in the midst 
of a group of white students. This same prejudice, on the other hand, 
is gradually creating a race consciousness which makes the Negro desire 
his own schools with a curriculum in which he can learn something 
more of his own people, their needs and their achievements, than he can 
learn in white schools. The Negro, under present conditions, requires 
an education which will enable him to resist and overcome the special 
obstacles to his racial progress and racial welfare which he meets in the 
white man’s environment. This he does not always get in the white 
schools or white universities. 

ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Case for the Shorter Work Day. Supreme Court of the United 
States. October Term, 1915. Franklin O. Bunting, Plaintiff 
in Error, v. The State of Oregon, Defendant in Error. 


Brief for the Defendant in Error. By FELIX FRANKFURTER, Counsel 
for the State of Oregon, assisted by JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK, 
Publication Secretary, National Consumers’ League. Re- 
printed by National Consumers’ League, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Nobody now ever quotes or even so much as remembers the Majority 
Report of the British Poor Law Commission, while the Minority Report 
has become a familiar book of reference. It is safe to say that nobody 
will ever read the “brief for the plaintiff in error’’ in the case concerning 
the shorter work day now before the Supreme Court, but surely the 
brief for the defendant will serve as an encyclopedia of information 
concerning industrial fatigue and its results. This is the latest of the 
so-called “Brandeis briefs,” the material for which was collected by 
Josephine Goldmark and the pleading of which is now in the hands of 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School. Like the earlier briefs 
it consists almost entirely of citations from all possible sources on the 
subject of fatigue and its effects, but it is fuller than the others because 
it is not confined to one sex; it covers all human beings. 

To the reader trained in scientific, not legal, methods the effect of 
these two volumes is at first bewildering. One is puzzled over the 
selection of authorities and over their placing. The order is apparently 
not determined by dates, nor the space assigned according to importance. 
Indeed such men as Mosso, Moebius, Roth, Howell, Lee, are treated 
no differently from the obscurest factory inspector. Contrary to all 
the rules of medica! writings, the man who quotes from an authority 
without adding anything new is given equal weight with the authority 
himself, and sometimes the quotation comes first. Medical writers 
would give only the original, and they would select his latest work 
and let the earlier ones go. Moreover, they would never cite an author- 
ity of dubious standing without stating that his work had been called 
into question. 

Nevertheless, as one reads along one finds that an effect is produced 
and that it is cumulative, and one begins to suspect that this is the idea 
at the bottom and that it is psychologically sound. It seems impossible 
that any reader can fail to be convinced by the actual weight of this 
mass of evidence, made up as it is partly of gold and partly of scrap iron. 
It is to a great body of experience in many lands that the attention of 
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the court is called, in the confidence that the universality of this 
experience will prove its reasonableness. 

The first section, on foreign legislation, covers only the most recent 
enactments; that on American legislation is complete. Certain interest- 
ing facts come to light here, such as that Portugal has adopted a ten-hour 
day and a sixty-hour week in all industrial establishments, Uruguay an 
eight-hour law for factories, while Illinois still permits a seventy-hour 
week even for women. 

The most valuable part of the brief is devoted to the world’s expe- 
rience with the long work day, upon which the plea for legislation 
limiting hours of work is based. Arguments against such legislation 
are met by the testimony of men who have had direct experience with 
industry or who have studied the pathology of fatigue. For instance, 
to those who hold that labor is healthful, not pathological, the reply is 
given that when work exceeds the normal recuperative powers of the 
body fatigue does become pathological, is really the borderland of 
illness, and that though so far there is no positive test by which we can 
recognize this point, yet once it is passed a state of depression results 
with lowered resistence to disease. 

Then come quotations showing that fatigue lessens the defensive 
powers of the body against infection, that it is the chief factor in func- 
tional nervous disease—neurasthenia is no longer peculiar to the well- 
to-do, but is increasing enormously among working people—that it is 
the basis of much eye trouble, that it increases accidents through the 
slackening of attention, and that the loss of moral restraint that comes 
in the wake of great fatigue increases alcoholism and vice. 

It has been argued that workingmen are used to great and prolonged 
exertion through practice, but the answer given is that nervous energy 
cannot keep pace with muscular training and overstrain results in 
breakdown, as is seen sometimes among athletes. As I read this I 
recalled an item in a German medical journal soon after the outbreak 
of the war, telling how the military surgeons had been surprised to find 
that the soldiers who broke down with acute dilatation of the heart 
after forced exertion were for the most part men who in civil life had 
done heavy physical work. 

The old familiar argument that decreased hours of work will mean 
more time spent in the saloon because the workman will not know how 
to spend his leisure, is answered by quotations from many lands and 
many periods. The writers during the forties in England, when appar- 
ently they had reached the point in legislation on hours that we have 
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just reached, speak in language strangely stately to our modern ears, 

but they say exactly what is still said today. The overlong work day 

is said to render “the great mass ignorant, prejudiced, addicted to 
coarse, sensual indulgence, and susceptible to being led into mischief 
and violence by every appeal to their passions or prejudices.”” Lord 
Macaulay warns England that she is rearing “a feeble and ignoble race 
of men, the parents of a still more feeble and ignoble progeny.”’ 

To refute the statement that shortening the work day means greatly 
increasing the cost of production a whole mass of testimony is adduced 
to show that the converse is true. This testimony comes from employers, 
and among the crowd of witnesses are some interesting figures: Robert 
Owen, the great pioneer in this field, pleading for common-sense and 
an open mind in words which, written one hundred years ago, might 
be used by any Consumers’ Leaguer today; Ernst Abbe, the pioneer 
in Germany, reporting in the early days of this century that he had 
gradually, during a period of thirty-five years, reduced the day in his 
factory from twelve hours to eight, testing each step as he went and 
finding output not reduced. The pioneers in our country who testified 
to the same thing seem to be the Commonwealth Steel Company and 
the Solvay Process Company. Much of the evidence given is in favor 
of the eight-hour day, and obviously in a continuous industry the only 
choice is between two shifts of twelve hours and three of eight. There 
is an appalling list of American industries in which the twelve-hour 
shift still obtains. 

The final argument is based on evidence concerning the effect of 
the short work day on the public weal, and on opinions already rendered 
by state courts and by the Supreme Court, which show a gradual shift 
in the attitude of the judiciary from a dread of this class of legislation 
and a devotion to the philosophy of individualism toward a new realism. 
To the majority of readers the part that wil! make the greatest impression 
will probably be that which shows the need of such legislation in the 
United States, for there are not many who realize how backward we 

have been in furnishing this form of protection to our working people. 


ALICE HAMILTON 
CHICAGO 


Nationality in Modern History. By J. HoLtanp Rose. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xi+202. $1.25. 
The fact of nationalism is so potent that history cannot longer 
overlook it, but it is so new that it is somewhat difficult to give it a 
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historical setting. If this book had no other value than that of being 
written by a historian, it would be fully justified. But it has a positive 
value. It makes clear that future historians will have to reckon with 
this psychological organization of society just as hitherto the political 
organization has been the basis of explanation. 

The vague forerunners of modern nationalism are traced among 
the Jews; but nationalism, incomplete among the Greeks, intolerant 
among the Romans, takes its first modern form in Italy with Dante as 
spokesman for the divine mission of Rome, in words strangely familiar 
in recent days. 

In many cases there is a very close relation between language and 
national consciousness, but this is not a necessary condition. In most 
cases its origin may be traced to some individual. Chaucer by writing 
in English laid the foundation for English unity, while Rousseau with 
Le Contrat social not only stimulated France, but “is the fountainhead 
of modern nationalism.” Fichte sounded its birth in Germany in 
opposition to Napoleon. In fact, Napoleon can be given the credit, 
through opposition, of its birth in both Spain and Russia also. 

The book gives a very good description of the growth of nationalism 
in various Slavic groups in recent years, and while there are other 
examples which might have been included, we have a fairly wide 
survey of the amazing spread of this new spirit during the last fifty 
years, in those nations which are significant in the European war. 
The development in Germany is treated in more detail than in any of 
the others, but it is also more familiar to the average reader than that 
in the other nations. The relation of the national feeling to the present 
war is made clear, and the chapter on “‘Internationalism”’ outlines the 
It is impossible for the 
The reconstruc- 


tendencies and possibilities of the future. 
facts contained in this book to be too well known. 
tion of society which must inevitably take place in the future must 
never forget this comparatively new force of nationality in history. 

H. A. MILLER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Tide of Immigration. By FRANK JULIAN WARNE. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. 388. 

Dr. Warne is well known as an authority on immigration through 
his books, The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers and The Immigrant 
Invasion, and through his official connection with the New York State 
Commission of Immigration and the Thirteenth Census of the United 
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States. Whatever he says on the subject, therefore, is sure to carry 
weight. 

With the exception of the last eight chapters, this new book contains 
little that is new in the way of statement of fact or outline of argument. 
Its chief value lies in the restatement of familiar, but none the less 
important, facts and conditions, the presentation of new evidence in 
support of conclusions already well established, the emphasizing of 
sound practical policies, and, in particular, in the ingeniously worked-ou: 
analogy between immigration and the ocean tides. Much effort is well 
devoted to visualizing the statistical aspects of immigration so as to 
impress their significance upon the popular mind. 

The latter portion of the book deals with the practical questions 
of today, the basis of a scientific national policy with reference to immi- 
gration, the significance of the European war, and particularly the 
matter of the literacy test. The treatment of this pressing question 
is, for the most part, admirable and logical, though the author allows 
himself one or two lamentable slips. Thus on p. 319 he says, “The 
literacy test is simply and solely a restrictive test and is proposed as 
such.” The supporters of this measure who have labored to establish 
its desirability as a selective test, and who know the importance of 
emphasizing this aspect to those who make our laws, will regret this 
sentence exceedingly, and the fact that the author belies his own words 
in his general discussion of the subject, even in the same paragraph 
(cf. also, particularly, p. 342), will not prevent the enemies of the literacy 
test from using this statement as a telling weapon against it. On the 
whole, however, Dr. Warne supports strongly and logically the general 
argument for the more thorough selection, as well as the positive restric- 
tion, of immigrants. He lays a well-placed emphasis upon the menace 
to the standard of living of the American workingman involved in the 
immigration movement as it has existed in recent years. 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Straight America. By Frances A. Kettor. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1916. Pp. vii+193. $0.50. 

Straight America gives a forceful, incisive discussion of the lack of 
national integrity in the United States. In the suggested program for 
action military preparedness of a positive type is placed foremost. It 
is unsatisfactorily coupled with an argument for Americanizing the 
immigrant. The aim of the book is splendid, but the style of expression 
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is unnecessarily passionate at times, and is certain to arouse unduly the 
antagonism of the people who are most in need of its admonitions. To 
charge the average American with “supine patience, flabbiness, and 
stupidity”’ (p. 160) is, relatively speaking, a questionable indictment, 
and is not the best way to get the average American to act in regard to 
his obligations in behalf of national integrity. 

In the strong chapter on “The Native American” the author 
distinguishes between Americanism and nativism and pleads for the 
Americanization of native Americans. The chapter on “America-made 
Citizens”’ ably points out the weaknesses in our conflicting and puerile 
attempts to Americanize the immigrant. 

In the program for building up national unity Miss Kellor seems to 
put (p. 157) military preparedness first, the mobilization of industry for 
war activities second, and universal training for men and women in 
training camps, motor corps, Red Cross camps, health service, or in 
many other ways (p. 179) third. The fourth place is given to the 
Americanization of the immigrant and the native alike, while fifth and 
last in the program, international duty is mentioned but receives no 
comment whatever. 

The present reviewer would have developed the idea of the American- 
ization of the immigrant and native first, military preparedness in a 
modified form he would have placed second, and international obligations 
he would have discussed third and at some length. Instead of stressing 
military preparedness, backed by a united America (p. 154), the reviewer 
would have emphasized the building up of a united America in spirit 
and action, backed by an efficient army and navy. In spite of the past 
lack of success of this plan, the reviewer believes that it is better than 
that of attaching an Americanization program to military preparedness 
propaganda. 


E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Psychology of Relaxation. By G. T. W. Patrick. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pp. vili+280. $1.25. 

The thesis which Professor Patrick propounds and defends is that 
the conditions of modern life are such as to result in “a rapid and extreme 
fatigue of the higher brain and an unusual and imperative demand for 
rest and relaxation” (p. 17). This conception furnishes the clue for 
his interpretation of play, laughter, profanity, the use of alcohol, and 
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the madness of war, a chapter being devoted to each of these topics. 
These different topics mark the various ways in which men seek an 
escape from the stress and strain of the given situation; and the mode 
of escape, as the author shows, with great insight and ability, is in each 
case a resort to a mode of behavior which is, at bottom, a return to a 
more fundamental and primitive form of activity. The moral of these 
considerations is that in our emphasis upon social evolution and social 
heredity we have tended to neglect the significance of the biological 
fitness of the units of which society is composed. Professor Patrick’s 
splendid book is an eloquent plea for the tremendous importance of 
relaxation or of physiological adjustment. The book is excellently 
written, with a wealth of illustration and an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and it constitutes a very important contribution to the doctrine 


of relaxation. 
B. H. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1916. Pp. x+330. 

This book presents in a readable, somewhat poetical style an exposi- 
tion of the thesis that all life is one. Man’s physical, psychical, and 
ethical kinship with the lower orders of life furnishes the themes for the 
three parts of the volume. The author presents a wealth of illustration 
drawn from the standard authorities on evolution. Much of it is good, 
though for the scientist there will seem at times to be lacking an exacting 
and critical spirit. Since, however, it is only the general outline of the 
evolutionary process that he is presenting and that for the lay reader, 
there is the less need for a searching analysis of the phases treated. 

The author’s real object seems to be somewhat ethical, judging from 
the last section in which, in view of the fact that man is in body and 
mind one with the rest of the animal world, the plea is made for the 
abandonment of our egocentric philosophy of life and a frank recognition 
of the principle that “‘ All beings are ends; no creatures are means. ... . 
Non-human beings were not made for human beings any more than 
human beings were made for non-human beings. ... . / Act toward 
others as you would act toward a part of your own self.” 


IRVING KING 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Savage Survivals. By J. Howard Moore. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1916. Pp. 191. 

This book is an excellent presentation of the concepts of organic 
and social evolution adapted to the intelligence of children. The 
material was originally part of a series of lectures on ethics given in 
the Crane Technical High School of Chicago. 

The important part played by the principle of selection among wild 
and domestic animals is shown, and the many apt illustrations of ves- 
tigial structures, vestigial instincts, and vestigial social forms serve 
to impress the young mind with the evolutionary concept of gradual 
change and continuity. The relatively modern idea of the vast period 
of prehistoric human evolution is well developed. 

It is doubtful whether the pedagogical value of Morgan’s anthropo- 
logically obsolete nine stages of society is sufficient to justify its use 
even in a popular work which in so many respects is admirably scientific. 
The reader gains the impression (pp. 101-4) that the minds of savages 
are of distinctly inferior order. This does not agree with the findings 


of modern anthropology. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 
SmitH COLLEGE 


Nationalizing America. By Epwarp A. STEINER. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 240. $1.00. 

To a group of six Chautauqua lectures on “ Americanization,” Pro- 
fessor Steiner has added four other chapters. Nationalism is defined 
as centering, not in the territorial extent of a country, not in a linguistic 
heritage, not in a set of awe-inspiring traditions, but primarily in the 
will of the people. And that national will must be determined upon 
making of the given country something more than a land of big cities, 
of big skyscrapers, and of big and bigger booms. Mr. Steiner believes 
in a United States which is greater than “merely another world-power, 
another armed camp, another huge, man-eating, national monster.” 
He sees in the present European struggle more than a call to military 
preparedness on the part of the United States, and gives a large view 
of the forces which make for national greatness in the broadest sense. 

The book contains a convicting, but a fair, uncovering of our national 
weakness. The chapter on “The Stomach Line” is especially searching 
in its criticism of our American overemphasis upon wealth. Lucid, 
fearless, brimming with unexpected humor, highly patriotic, international 
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in its vision—these are words and terms which indicate the author’s style 
and viewpoint. ‘My country, right or wrong; but when she is wrong 
I am as ready to die that she may not commit the wrong, as I am ready 


to live and work that she may be right.” 
E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Modes of Research in Genetics. By RAYMOND PEARL, Biologist of 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. vii+182. 

This little book comprises four papers and addresses published 
elsewhere and, in addition, a chapter entitled ““On the Nature of Statis- 
tical Knowledge’’—an analysis of the claims of statisticians. The author 
admits that the great value of statistical treatment is the description 
of a group in terms of that group’s attributes rather than those of the 
constituent individuals; but he regards as rather sterile the other 
quality of statistical research which affords only the “betting odds” 
about the individual case. 

In two chapters the author examines critically the biometric, Men- 
delian, and other methods of genetic research, and shows the clear 
limitations of biometry. The final two chapters, the one on the mathe- 
matical aspects of the problem of inbreeding and the other an address 
on genetics and breeding, are more exclusively biological. 

Pearl’s book is another example of a growing tendency among 
American biologists that have more than the average literary capacity 
to write scientific essays in a generally readable form and publish them 
in a fashion that makes them accessible to the reading public. As a 
successful attempt in this direction this thoughtful book by one of our 
most distinguished scholars deserves a careful reading by all persons 
interested in statistical methods. The book is attractively printed 


and bound. 


Cuas. B. DAVENPORT 
Sprinc Harsor, N.Y. 


Modern Industry in Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality. By FLORENCE KELLEY. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1914. Pp. 147. 

In this little volume Mrs. Kelley gives a vivid and rapid summary 
of some of those conditions of modern industrial society which have 
already led many thoughtful observers to doubt the reality of our 
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material progress. With the same simple style, and the same unaffected 
directness and concreteness of subject-matter with which she invariably 
holds the unwavering attention of her audiences, she sets forth the 
deficiencies of our industrial organization when viewed from the point 
of view of the conservation of human life and spirit. The volume 
contains the substance, and very largely the form, of four lectures 
delivered in 1913 at Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
Isabel Hampton Robb Foundation. 

With Mrs. Kelley’s general conviction that modern industry and our 
modern anarchy of competition blindly sacrifice the individual to profit- 
getting, and, one might add with John R. Hobson, to the production 
of a vast quantity of material things which we could easily afford to 
dispense with, no intelligent person will take issue; nor with her con- 
fident expectation that the developing intelligence of social control 
will gradually render possible the elimination of much of this needless 
sacrifice of the individual. But sometimes her intense sympathy and 
humanitarianism take her to a point to which one hesitates to follow. 
For instance, she finds girls in a chocolate factory working in a room 
necessarily kept at a cool temperature, not for the sake of the girls, but 
for the chocolate, and the girls are loath to go home at the end of the day. 
“Do you think we are going to be as comfortable as this again before 
we get back here tomorrow morning ?”’ is the query of one of them. 
Whereupon Mrs. Kelley exclaims, “Surely the time cannot be far distant 
when the conscience of the community will demand of the chocolate 
industry that it shall do throughout, for the health and comfort of its 
workers, what it now finds profitable to do in one room in each factory 
for the sake of the appearance of its product!” And again, speaking 
of the immigrant boys whose task it is (or was) to open and shut the 
doors of the cooling rooms in the beef-packing plants, she says: “Cynical, 
indeed, was the contrast between the provision for the well-being of 
the beef, and the exposure of the immigrant boys to pneumonia or 
rheumatism.” And yet were the beef not kept cool some millions of 
people would go dinnerless. Perhaps her examples are merely not 
well taken in these instances, but surely there is here reflected a demand 
which it would be impossible for any society, however organized, to 
fulfill. We can greatly reduce the human costs of industry, but to 
hope to make all industrial tasks safe, cool, and pleasant is to indulge 
in a utopian dream. 

She finds as one of the fundamental social evils of industry today a 
‘paradoxical tendency of the family to disintegrate under pressure of 
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the same industry which affords it infinite material enrichment,” and 
lays emphasis, not only on the lack of social economy in child labor, 
home manufacture, and industrial risks, but on two factors usually 
overlooked in discussions of the labor problem. These are the growing 
tendency to celibacy and the development of a floating labor supply, 
and the increase in the already high land values which make cheap 
homes impossible. Against these she places “the consumers’ growing 
consciousness of power over industry” (which in spite of the fine work 
of the Consumers’ League we think is easily overestimated) and the 
co-operative movement. She notes that the absence of records makes 
us indifferent to the human costs of industry. She might have added 
too that the presence of several millions of alien workers whom we look 
upon much as the South looks upon the negro—as mere means in 
production—is a great cause of indifference. 

Death and disease she finds the by-products of industry, and our 
collective indifference illustrated by the fact that we have no adequate 
morbidity registration even for tuberculosis. Moreover, she points 
out “the deadly effects in working-class families of two active continuing 
influences—the bad food supply and the ignorant mothers in relation 
to that supply.” All working girls, she says, should be kept at part- 
time continuation schools far beyond the present limit of sixteen years 
of age, because of the national need of intelligent mothers. Moreover, 
there must be a necessary expansion of public control over the distribu- 
tion of staple food supplies, for without it increased wages are illusory. 
Incidentally, the milk supply must be municipalized, if we are to reduce 
infant mortality. Here she touches upon a social deficiency more 
widespread than her pages reveal. For among the tens of thousands 
of tenant and small-farm families in the South, this same wretched 
spoiling of food in preparation and this same appalling ignorance of 
child care are to be found—without the alleviating agencies so common 
in most northern cities of any size. The problem of the conservation 
of human life and spirit is quite as pressing among large sections of 
native American stock as it is among the alien races of the cities. 

With all that she says in relation to modern industry and education 
one cannot but be in accord. Her stinging accusation of the schools 
will meet with no adequate defense: 


Unacquainted with industry and out of touch with it, untrained in the 
principles and practise of co-operation, disfranchised and thus deprived of the 
education derived from active citizenship, the teachers of our schools are, in 
most of the states, failing the children today, as the universities and colleges 
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failed their students in the nineteenth century. They are not educating the 
masses of children to be masters of industry. On the contrary they are par- 
ticipating—at least to the extent of passive acquiescence—in the evil process 
of making them slaves to machines. 

To counteract this commercialization and the deadening influence 
of the popular wave of trade education, we must have a new education. 

This new education of youth the Nation sorely needs. We must establish 
in all the oncoming generation an unwearying spirit of inquiry with regard to 
industry. Nothing can be safely assumed in regard to it. Is it paying its 
social costs? Is its product, indeed, value received? Does it bring forth 
beauty ? 

One wishes that she might have had time to follow this idea out 
with some concrete suggestion as to the curriculum of the public schools, 
which is certainly now a survival from a type of industrial and economic 
society which we have now for some decades left behind us. Her most 
suggestive proposal is for the wholesale extension of part-time schools, 
all young workers to be kept in them until the age of twenty-one. 

All in all, despite the inevitable faults of a book based upon the 
lecture form, the reader will peruse many books before he will find a more 
suggestive one than this with regard to our problems of social economy. 
Through it all runs a fine strong thread of democracy and of efficiency, 
not the Pecksniffian efficiency of the scientific manager, but that of a 


really human valuation. 
A. B. WoLre 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Elements of Record Keeping for Child-Helping Organizations. By 
GeorciA G. Ratpw. New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 
1915. Pp. xiit+195. 

“This book is a collection and amplification of suggestions sent out 
by the Department of Child-Helping [of the Russell Sage Foundation] 
in answering requests for information concerning practical record forms 
and filing systems for child-caring organizations’”’ (p. iii). 

Here is a little volume which should prove of great assistance to 
all workers with children, who realize the need of accurate and informing 
records of their cases. It would prove an unspeakable boom to two other 
classes of persons if they could be induced to read it; first, for the naive 
worshiper of statistics it would fearlessly disrobe many an imposing 
tabulation, revealing the frail fabric of wires and rods within. Nothing 
is more salutary for the person whose work should involve the weighing 
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of statistical evidence, but whose practice is to accept statistics as self- 
authenticating, than to work for a time among the often very raw 
materials out of which they are compounded with so much facility. 

Another sort of person who ought to have this book as “required 
reading’’ is the one who is so concerned with the human factor, the 
doing of the immediate, persona], human job, that mere records—least 
of all detailed, uniform, objective records—seem a waste of valuable 
time. ‘‘When the matron of a Pennsylvania institution was asked for 
some very necessary information to help in deciding the futures of 
certain children in the home, she said that she could not give it because 
she had been there but a few months; that her predecessor, who ‘didn’t 
see the good of records’ because she ‘remembered all about the chil- 
dren,’ had died suddenly, and all the information had died with her” 
(p. 2). Boys and girls upon coming to maturity not infrequently find 
themselves permanently deprived of valuable information about their 
parents and family connections through such inexcusable negligence 
on the part of institution authorities to whom vague and defective 
records had seemed good enough. 

One phase of institutional record-keeping is of especial importance— 
that which concerns the placing-out and supervision of children. Society 
and foster-parents alike have the right to be assured that institutions, 
for example, are not peddling witless though winning defectives about 
the state to the confusion of family life and the propagation of imbecility 
and moral irresponsibility. 

As to the further contents of this interesting study, it may suffice 
to mention a few leading topics: records showing identity and where- 
abouts; physical and mental records of the individual child; records 
for the investigation of foster-homes and the supervision of placed-out 
children; the use of records in preventive work; methods and devices 
for indexing and filing; abstracting material for annual reports. A 
large part of the book consists quite properly of concrete examples of 


records in illustration of the principles set forth. 
ERVILLE B. Woops 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Ethics in Service. By WitttAmM Howarp Tart. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 101. $1.00. 
This volume, like the author’s occupancy of the White House, will 
not secure the enthusiastic indorsement either of the typical standpatter 
or of the orthodox radical, for while admitting the existence of evils 
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denied by the former, the writer finds some of the latter’s remedies to 
be either useless or pernicious. The scientific student will be pleased 
by the rejection of the rule-of-thumb methods of either side, for while 
the work lays no claim to academic research, it does seek to utilize the 
author’s experience and observation in subjecting modern governmental 
tendencies to the test of their actual service to the public weal. 

The five chapters of the book, which were the Page Lectures for 
1914, deal with the problems of the legal profession, the executive power, 
and modern tendencies in political development. There is a wholesome 
lack of cant and dogma as well as of sweeping statements of approval 
or disapproval. For example, the necessity of labor unions to secure 
a just equality of bargaining power, and their influence in securing much 
beneficent legislation are clearly set forth, but this position is accom- 
panied with a vigorous protest against such abuses of power as the use- 
less limiting of production and ready acquiescence in lawless methods. 
The reader wonders if, after all, the judicial temperament which has 
guided the distinguished author away from orthodox extremes, and kept 
him in reasonable contact with reality, may not perhaps be as valuable 
to the statesman in the conflicts of public life as to the judge enjoying 
the seclusion of the bench. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Property and Society. By ANDREW ALEXANDER Bruce. (The 

National Social Science Series.) Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 150. $0.50. 

Socializing the legal point of view regarding the rights of private 
property is the keynote of this excellent little book. In developing his 
subject, Judge Bruce has made a brief, but clear and carefully prepared, 
résumé of the development of the legal status of private property. 

The author shows that the waste or misuse of natural resources 
is being looked upon more and more as a matter of public concern rather 
than of individual concern, and he asserts that a socially beneficial use 
should always be made the basis of “so-called property rights.” He 
contends that faith in our government and courts is lost when an attempt 
is made to meet great economic and social questions, involving human 
destinies and human lives, by reconciling decisions regarding them with 
past decisions which were based upon social thought and social systems, 
in themselves radically wrong. The author further contends, that we 
do not need more laws or more political machinery as much as we need 
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a new social conscience: “‘We must get the vision that the welfare of a 
nation is based upon that of its humblest citizens, that property was 
made for man and not man for property.” 

This book is valuable as well as interesting because it is an expression 
of the growing tendency of our courts to place increasing emphasis 
upon the necessity of making their decisions from the viewpoint of the 
greatest public welfare rather than being controlled in their decisions 


by a strict adherence to technicality and precedent. 
MANUEL C. ELMER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Poverty and Riches; A Study of the Industrial Régime. By 
Scott NEARING, PH.D. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1916. Pp. 256; 16 plates. $1.00. 

This, the latest of Nearing’s books, is written with the author’s 
characteristic interest and enthusiasm. Its title is somewhat misleading, 
for little is said about “riches.” 

Individualism is contrasted with socialism, and blame for the 
problems of industry, such as poverty, vice, child labor, long hours, and 
bad housing, is attributed to the policy of laissez faire, which permits 
the rich and strong to exploit the poor and weak. The history of 
England’s experience during the industrial revolution is used to prove 
this. 

While the invention of machinery has enabled man to produce more, 
it has made the worker the slave of his machine. Under our present 
organization the ordinary worker cannot earn a living wage; in fact, 
the American wage is antisocial. Modern industry calls for only a few 
leaders and a large number of followers, and so does not train for leader- 
ship but for obedience to orders, and tramples out initiative. While 
poverty causes vice, crime, and disease, and starves initiative, riches 
sap initiative by removing the stimulus to activity, thus leading to 
parasitism. 

In the last chapter, entitled “Industrial Democracy,’ 
perhaps the weakest in the book, the author pleads for liberty and 
equality of opportunity, and for a change from an industrial system 
which places dollars above souls, although he suggests no remedy. 

The work is decidedly for the popular reader and contributes little 
to the subject of poverty. Its enthusiasm and ingenuity, however, 
make the book a very interesting one to read. It is a pity that some of 
the illustrations were not omitted. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Some Guarantees of a Durable Peace.—The popular view in France is that a 
a durable peace is to be secured by the suppression of Prussian militarism and by the 
more democratic political reorganization of Germany, which, it is believed, will result 
from the war. This view reflects a shallow optimism on the part of the French people, 
and a total lack of comprehension of the German social mind. It is not likely that 
the war will result in an increase of democracy in Germany, nor that defeat will 
shake the confidence which the individual German has in his fatherland as a nation 
of the élite, destined to dominate the world. Rather, we may expect the frustrated 
German ambition for world-dominion to break out again at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. The Allies therefore seem to have no recourse but to impose upon Germany, 
in addition to whatever other conditions may be agreed upon to secure the future of 
Europe, an indemnity sufficiently heavy to repress military expenditures, at least as 
large as the sum spent for military purposes before the war.—E. Spire, ‘‘ De quelques 
Garanties d’une paix durable,” Revue politique et parlementaire, October, 1916. 


H. E. J. 


Music and the Soldiers.—Military music has always been descriptive of the 
military art and life of the peoples among whom it arose. The recent rapid progress 
in the art of war has rendered the descriptive phase of classical military music inade- 
quate. But the function of music in the present conflict has not been to dramatize 
military life so much as to produce unity of sentiment and feeling among the soldiers. 
To this end the music of all lands and of all times has served, and by it the soldiers 
have been sustained and inspired upon their way of mingled misery and glory.— 

Camille Bellaigue, ‘‘La Musique at les Soldats,”” Revue des deux mondes, November, 
1g10. H. E. J. 


The War and Feminism.—One of the most interesting and important social 
effects of the war is the revolution which it has wrought in the status of women. A 
few months have sufficed to bring about changes which a century and a quarter of 
feminist agitation could not accomplish. Sex inequalities have passed away, and in 
industry women have taken their place along with men, assuming the same obligations 
and receiving the same remuneration. But more significant for the future is the 
change in attitude toward employment on the part of women. The prestige which 
once belonged to the women of leisure now goes to those who are engaged in some 
useful occupation. This change in attitude, together with the indispensable services 
which the women have rendered during the war, and which they have still to render 
in the period of reconstruction that is to follow, assures us that the gains of the past 
two years will be conserved. But equality in industry must be followed by political 
equality. The feminists are demanding all their rights as the sole means which will 
make it possible for them to fulfil all their duties—Jane Misme, “La Guerre et le 
réle des femmes,” Revue de Paris, November, 1916. H..E. J. 


The New Law for the War Regarding the Workmen.—Before 1901 there was no 
legal recognition of the right of assemblage of citizens in the French codes of law. By 
the law of July 1, 1901, citizens were permitted to assemble after having fulfilled 
certain processes of administrative requirements. By 1914 more than three thousand. 
workmen’s associations in Paris alone had organized themselves under this law. 
This law did not permit such organizations to collect membership dues, accept gifts, 
or, in short, to exercise any financial activities. With the wounds and deaths of many 
of their members in the war, these organizations have desired to assume financial 
activites as agencies of charity. The government has recognized,the justice of this 
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demand, and enacted laws on May 30, and September 18, 1916, for the period of the 
war, allowing workmen’s associations to exercise these functions under ministerial 
supervision. The operation of these laws is still in doubt. Legal difficulties are to be 
overcome. Then the presence of many alien societies whose status cannot be defined 
under these laws, adds further difficulties——Gabriel Louis Jaray, “La Loi nouvelle 
sur les ouvres de guerre,”’ Revue politique et parlementaire, October, 1916. C. L.N. 


The Decline of the Birth-Rate in France.—Statistics show a decline in the birth- 
rate of all neighboring countries, as well as in France itself. In the first decade of the 
nineteenth century France had a birth-rate of probably thirty-eight per thousand 
population. In the first decade of the twentieth century she had a birth-rate of only 
nineteen per thousand population. For the years of 1908-10 the birth-rate per thou- 
sand population in Germany was 31.6, for Austria 33.2, for Italy 33, for England 26, 
and for France 19.8. In spite of this low birth-rate, it is not true, as it is often alleged 
that the total population is declining. There has been until the opening of the war 
a slow but steady gain. This has been lessened somewhat by the effect of emigration. 
Various causes have been given for the decline of the birth-rate—alcoholism, avarice, 
physiological incapacity, the masculinization of woman, etc. The true cause is psy- 
chological, and lies in the current conceptions of moral and economic matters. The 
crux of the situation is individualism, which is the most completely characteristic 
feature of the social evolution of modern times. It has developed extremely rapidly 
throughout the Occident during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and has 
been especially marked in its development in France.—René Worms, “‘La Baisse de 
la natalitie en France,” Revue internationale de sociologie, November, 1916. 


The Outlines of the Law Relating to the Orphans of the War.—The representa- 
tives of the government presented to the Senate measures for the care and protection 
of the orphans of war, which were enacted on June 17, 1915. The cardinal principle 
of this law is to maintain the idea of the family in providing for these unfortunates. 
Those orphans left with relatives are to be provided for in the homes of these relatives 
by a pension if need be. These pensions are to be but a part of the existing soldiers’ 
pension system. Those orphans totally without relatives, “orphans of the state,” 
are to be given the best substitute for the family in orphanages maintained by the 
local and national governments. These orphanages are under the management of 
supervisory boards, composed of representatives of the government and persons 
representative of philanthropic agencies.—Paul Nourrison, “Le Project de loi relatif 
aux orphelins de guerre,” Revue pénitentiaire et de droit penal, August—October, 1916. 


On the Organization of a Center of Orthopedy for the Severely Wounded.—The 
French nation should do all in its power to relieve and better the condition of its 
maimed and injured soldiers. A great service could be rendered these unfortunates, 
and a great step toward the advancement of surgical science be made, if the govern- 
ment would equip and maintain large hospitals. Owing to the large number needing 
attention such institutions should be permanent, and should be erected at a safe 
distance from the area of danger of the war itself. It is the attempt of the fourders 
of this movement to create such an institution at Bordeaux. Its purposes are to :are 
for the wounded needing surgical attention, to utilize and test out modern surgical 
methods by the clinical facilities offered, and finally to train the wounded tc 
enter occupations to which they may be eligible after recovery.—Dr. Francis Bussiere, 
“Sur l’Organization d’un centre orthopédique pour nos grands blessés,”’ Revue philan 
thropique, September, 1916. 


A Criminal-Pedagogical Institute.—The officials of the institute are the judge, 
the regular and volunteer officers of the court, and the juvenile protective associations 
of a judicial district. Its object is to educate the community through the co-operation 
of the public with the court, and then through the community to educate the offender. 
The following are the ruling principles: (1) the child is placed in a temporary home 
owned by the court in order to ascertain his mental, physical, and moral resources, 
and his prospects for the future; (2) no trial is held before the institute has arrived 
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at a proper understanding of the causes and effects relative to the case in question; 
(3) probation is granted whenever possible; (4) a proper home, as well as a suitable 
occupation, is secured by a special bureau of the court; (5) a constant relation is 
maintained between the court and the child; (6) all volunteers receive special train- 
ing according to plans outlined by H. Gross, and thereby become more sympathetic 
representatives of the community and more reliable officers of the court.—Dr. E. v. 
Karman, “Ein kriminal-paidagogisches Institute,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, 
June, 1916. Z. T. E. 


The Ethnogenic Influences in the Milieux in Gaul and Germany.—So far as 
we can ascertain, the barbarian tribes which invaded the Roman Empire were all 
representatives of the same general racial type. This appears to have been true of 
those from the extreme north as well as of those nearer the outlving provinces. How 
does it occur that the descendants of these invaders present two distinct racial types ? 
Later migrations into Europe are not the causes of this difference. Obviously then 
it must be due to the action of environment. Apparently the Baltic seaboard has 
certain factors which have made for the development of a larger, blond, racial type. 
On the other hand, the racial types in the old territories of Gaul have remained about 
constant, and are practically the same today as they were at the time of the invasions.— 
P. G. Mahoudeau, “ Les Influences ethnogéniques des milieux en Gaul et en Germanie,”’ 
Revue anthro pologie, October, 1916. Cc. L. N. 


Birth-Control and Biological Ethics.—The scientific argument against birth- 
control is based upon the biological conception of man as an animal species, it being 
the notion that to interfere with the process of reproduction for purposes of our own 
is to set aside the will of Nature. This argument is often advanced under the cloak 
of its claim to social-mindedness as opposed to individualism. But in the last analysis 
it rests, not upon the needs of a self-conscious humanity, but upon the external demands 
of a personified “Nature.” The control of natural processes for human rather than 
for merely natural ends is now generally accepted as the mark of an enlightened 
humanity. There is no higher good for self-conscious beings than the cultivation of 
personal humanity through personal relations; and as means to this good both natural 
processes and economic organization should be subordinated. As one type of these 
desirable personal relations, marriage—of which the sex-relation is an inseparable 
part—is its own justification, quite regardless of whether or not it perpetuates the 
species. There are many good reasons, personal and social, for limiting the size of 
families; but the decision should rest with those directly concerned.—Warner Fite, 
International Journal of Ethics, October, 1916. E. R. B. 


The New Interdenominationalism.—There has been growing up within the 
church a new interdenominationalism which is the religious counterpart of the drift 
toward the new political internationalism, and is a result of much the same causes. 
The growing spirit of democracy, the increasing community of interests and tasks, the 
new respect for scientific inquiry, and the general tendency of the age toward combi- 
nation have left their impress upon all social institutions. The most adequate insti- 
tutional expression of the new interdenominationalism is to be found in the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in which thrifty denominations, repre- 
senting eighteen millions of communicants, find a common center for consultation 
respecting infringement of rights, grievances, and competition; respecting secularizing 
tendencies, encroachments of materialism, common perils and foes; and respecting 
plans and policies for the realization of a dawning fellowship, and the accomplish- 
ment of common tasks. The Council, however, is weak in two directions: in its lack 
of vital connection with the spiritual genius of the bodies which it represents, and in 
its loose amalgamation of commissions almost entirely unrelated. It has yet far to 
go in compacting its organization, spiritualizing its activities, and in gathering into 
itself the interdenominational impulses toward unity, with the accompanying confi- 
dence which a central body must possess. But the hope for the future of the new inter- 
denominationalism must rest, not upon such a transitional organization as the Federal 
Council, which is but a reflection of the transitional stage of the religious conscious- 
ness of the times, but upon that religious consciousness itself becoming aware that the 
true basis of fellowship lies in service to man—A. W. Anthony, American Journal of 
Theology, October, 1916. H. E. J. 
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The Origin of Totemism.—Recent discussions of totemism have referred to a 
so-called “‘ American theory,” ascribed to Alice C. Fletcher, Charles Hill-Tout, and the 
writer, and supposed to be based on the idea that the clan totem has developed from 
the individual manitou by extension over a kinship group. The writer does not hold 
such a view, believing, on the contrary, that, while such a statement describes what 
seems to have occurred among the Kwakiutl, any such generalization is rooted in a 
fallacious analogical method. Under the stress of the dominant idea of exogamic 
division, analogous forms, utilizing totemic designations, may have developed from 
distinct sources. It is a mistake to regard the totemic problem as restricted to the 
identification of man and animals, for this singles out but one trait from a highly 
involved complex. The elements of totemic organization are given wherever a uni- 
lateral family is designated by some characteristic feature. The real totemic problem, 
therefore, is to explain the origin of the association of varying types of ethnic activities, 
as taboos, naming, symbols, and rituals, with exogamy or endogamy—Franz Boas, 
American Anthropologist, July- September, 1916. E. R. B. 


The Children’s Rights Laws and Maternity Insurance in Norway.—Norway has 
adopted a radical program during the war. The children’s rights laws are one result 
of the woman movement. The principles underlying these are equal responsibility 
and duty of parents toward the child, and the equal right of the child toward its mother 
and father. Under these laws, the so-called illegitimate child has a right to the family 
name of either parent, to be reared according to the standards of the wealthier parent, 
to inherit from its father and his relatives. The death-rate in the first year of life 
has been about twice as great among illegitimate as among legitimate children. Now 
the father must support the mother during and after confinement, but few of the 
mothers apply for aid. The mother is required to give the father’s name at birth 
registration. In case the father cannot be found, the mother may receive aid from the 
municipality. Further, compulsory maternity insurance is established for women 
who work for wages, and for the wives of wage-earners. Few besides unmarried 
women get aid from this. To this has been added sickness insurance for mother and 
child. This will improve the standard required of midwives and maternity homes. 
The money is paid to the wife personally.—J. Castberg, Journal of Comparative 
Legislation, July, 1916. 5. 


Eugenics.—The first duty of the eugenist is to determine empirically and without 
bias which features in the human being are hereditary and which are not. The 
biological eugenist seeks an anatomical basis for all differences of function, while the 
anthropologist believes that many different anatomical forms can be adapted to the 
same social functions. We must assume that all complex activities are socially 
determined and not hereditary, unless the contrary can be proved. The assertion 
that among all civilized nations there is a marked tendency toward degeneration has 
not been adequately proved, for the increased functional activities of the nations must 
show an increased degree of differentiation. The number of defectives can be counted, 
while those lifted above this line are not determined. Moreover, a greater capacity 
is now required in modern life than formerly. Public hygiene further complicates the 
problem by keeping alive many who would have succumbed otherwise. The eugenist 
would treat procreation rationally, but emotional preferences are such that this ideal 
is unattainable. Positively, the cagenist must state what strains he would cultivate 
if eugenic standards are to be practiced. For the present, however, the field of the 
eugenist is the suppression of defective classes due to hereditary causes and the pre- 
vention of unions that will lead unquestionably to disease-stricken progeny.—Franz 
Boas, Scientific Monthly, November, 1916. . & = 


Scientific Management and Labor Welfare.—Time and motion study is the chief 
cornerstone of scientific management. In its narrower sense, as understood generally 
by labor, it is an instrument for task-setting and efficiency-rating. In its wider sense 
it is a method of attempted accurate industrial analysis to discover at every step 
of the productive and distributive process the most effective material, organic and 
human arrangements, adaptations, and combinations of men and management. 
Although scientific on its mechanical side, it has no scientific basis on its human side. 
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Ascore of variants enter in, any one of which affects the factual results. From a social 
point of view we must consider (a) that scientific management has in it possibilities 
of enormous increase of productive efficiency; (6) that as it actually exists, it breaks 
down labor organizations and collective bargaining; (c) that, in its essential nature and 
unsupplemented, it tends to reduce the mass of workers to a little-skilled, practically 
interchangeable and unorganized mass. It narrows the task, neglects apprentice- 
ship, and prevents stable conditions of work and pay. The remedy lies, not in sup- 
pression, but in supplementary educational measures.—Robert F. Hoxie, Journal of 
Political Economy, November, 1916. - Cc 


War and the Survival of the Fittest.—The survival of the fittest does not neces- 
sarily mean the survival of the best. The struggle for existence involves, not only 
a competitive struggle of organism against organism or nation against nation, but also 
a struggle against nature. The latter would remain even if war were eliminated. 
The former shows itself not only in war, but in commerce, science, art, etc. War is 
only a part, a phase, of this struggle. Hence the abolition of war would not interfere 
at all with this law. The advocates of war who favor it as a biological necessity to 
avoid social stagnation mistake a particular kind of action—war—for the necessity 
of social action. The law of progress is action, and while action is a necessity to indi- 
vidual and social life, it need not be destructive. Knowledge of this great natural law 
is for control, not for impotent obedience; for survival of the fittest is not always 
progress. Man as an ethical being, knowing the natural law, can counteract one force 
with another. He finds abundant opportunity for action in solving the many social 
problems that arise in modern life.—I. W. Howerth, Scientific Monthly, November, 
1916. C. J. 


The Psychology of Wish-Fulfilment.—According to Freud’s theory all wishes are 
brought to a conscious expression, but, upon being recognized as not squaring with 
the ethical code of the individual, are immediately ‘‘repressed into the unconscious.” 
Thus wishes and dreams are censored. But many of us do not believe in the world 
of the unconscious; hence, we try to explain censorship along biological lines. We 
believe that one group of habits can “‘down” another group of habits or instincts. 
Thus our ordinary system of habits inhibits those habits and instinctive tendencies 
which belong largely to the past. This conception of the dream, having both censored 
and uncensored features, has led us to divide the dream into manifest content and 
latent content. While the manifest content is nonsensical, its true or latent content 
is usually logical and expressive of some wish that has been suppressed in the waking 
state. It is among these frustrated impulses that we find the biological basis of the 
unfulfilled wish. Such wishes need never have been “‘conscious,”’ and need never 
have been supressed into Freud’s realm of the unconscious.—John B. Watson, Scientific 
Monthly, November, 1916. 


The School Superintendent as Community-Welfare Worker.—The superin- 
tendent of schools is the logical man to act as head of the community-welfare work. 
It shall be his task to unify and direct all the welfare agencies of the community, look 
after the derelicts, provide wholesome amusements for the young people, keep the 
people of the neighborhood informed on all reform political movements, and to be able, 
on occasion, to specialize upon such themes as the purity of the city water and disposal 
of garbage. The average community centers in the schooi as in no other institution, 
and the superintendent’s constituency will stand for his doing work for the whole 
community.—Frederick F. Hall, American School Board Journal, November, 1916. 

Cc. Cc. 


The Influence of War upon the Religious Life and Thought of Great Britain.— 
The religious effect of the war cannot be gauged with anything like accuracy. This, 
however, may be said: the influence of war upon the religious situation is not as influ- 
ential as an outsider might suspect. War does not make bad people good; it makes 
good people better. Those who look for public evidence of a religious revival are 
disappointed; even the daily intercession servces are not so well attended as they 
should be. A satisfactory effect of the war is the awakening of the general public to 
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the inimical tendencies of the liquor traffic. There are also three Christian truths 
which, under the pressure of war, appeal with particular force to the people, namely, 

prayer, atonement, and immortality. The problem of prayer for the dead has also be- 
come intensely practical. The idea of church union is almost certain to be accelerated. 
The churches have undoubtedly fostered the temper of willing response to the state’s 
call for self-sacrifice, and foreign missionary work has not been regarded as being of no 
importance for Christianity.—J. Watson, 4 merican Journal of Theology, October, 1916. 


The Common-Sense of Myth.—The mythopeic man is not yet dead. This passed 
into dogma before sufficient probation as a hypothesis. It is not a necessary hypothesis 
that myths were created by a mind which did not work like ours: Brown, Jones, and 
Smith can create myths. We have deduced the mythopeic man from the myths and 
then used him to explain the vagaries of the myths themselves. Primitive people 
explain these things just as we do—they are driven to certain conclusions by their 
preconceptions. A Fijian myth of creation is taken by analogy from the ceremony of 
the installation of a chief, which includes the bringing of earth from Vitu Levu for the 
ceremony. Myths are the vestiges of lost customs; an etiological myth is not neces- 
sarily invented to explain a thing, but may be a historical fact which suggested an 
explanation. The stories of trying to make kings’ daughters laugh, of Joshua stopping 
the sun, and the killing of the divine king are all misunderstood customs. But before 
accepting any conclusion, we need to study a certain field until we are familiar with 
the whole culture to which the myth belongs, and then the facts will force the con- 
clusion upon us and not we force the conclusion upon the facts.—A. M. Hocart, 
American Anthropologist, July-September, 1916. 


The Religious Revival in Germany: Its Réle in World-Politics.—Guizot’s con- 
clusion as to the decay of religiosity in the Occident with the rise of rationalism would 
have been confirmed to him had he lived to see the spiritual unrest of the twentieth 
century in Germany. But the war has brought about a revival of religion. That the 
resultant ethical and religious gains will be permanent is a conviction confirmed by 
their relation to the solution of the most important contemporary political and cultural 
problems. German individualism seeks the ideal in the empirical and immortalizes 
the human. It recognizes the categorical imperative as limiting self-determination, 
and passes a religious value-judgment upon the worth of all sacrifice of the individual 
to the social good. The most valuable result of the war has been the test and con- 
firmation which it has furnished as to the validity of the German social ideal, an ideal 
which is indispensable to the realization of the world’s highest cultural development. 
After the war there will be closer political and social relations between the Orient and 
the Occident, and a greater need than ever before for the reconciliation of Eastern and 
Western ideals. The lack of idealism in England’s administration of civil affairs in 
India has not aided in the assimilation of cultures. But Germany, with her spiritual 
conception of the state and her emphasis upon individual development through renun- 
ciation, is peculiarly fitted to play this réle. Her logical task after the war is the 
moralization of world- politics. It is in the performance of this task that we may hope 
to see her conserve her newly achieved spiritual awakening and to make it count 
internationally as a cultural force-—Freiherr v. Mackay, “ Deutchland und die Welt, 
Staat und Religion,” Der Geisteskampf der Gegenwart, February, 1916. H. E. J 


Prohibition and Civilization.—The question of prohibition is whether the peculiar 
type of civilization that expresses itself through prohibition is really attractive and 
interesting. I am inclined to believe that to live under any régime of prohibition that 
I have so far had opportunity to observe would be an appalling calamity. There is 
no reason why the United States might not become a sufficiently temperate nation 
without the sacrifices required by prohibition. Why might not some state, for instance, 
make a simple experiment in differential taxation; and with that, why might not some 
community take up the problem of retail distribution—the saloon problem—with 
serious common-sense, providing such a type of resort as exists everywhere on the 
Continent and is being introduced into England? Such a policy as this is constructive, 
not negative, and, when laid down, is done with once for all. It would be interesting 
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to compare the results with those that are to be observed in Kansas, or in any other 
state that has embarked on a course of prohibition.—Albert Jay Nock, North : American 
Review, September, 1916. HC.C 


The Mental Examination of Reformatory Prisoners.—At the Massachusetts 
Reformatory the method of mental examination by applying uniform tests has been 
abandoned for the methods of the clinical psychiatrist. Repeated interviews, varied 
tests, corroboration of prisoners’ testimony by independent investigation, field 
research to discover hereditary and environmental bases for delinquency, and a thor- 
oughly conscious endeavor to direct the interest of the prisoners toward formulation 
of a personal plan of reform have been found indispensable to effective rehabilitation. 
This procedure has enabled the tentative differentiation of the competent, deviate, 
and deficient classes and their subdivision into diagnoses of a variety of me ntal 
departure with cross-reference to adult, subnormal, and segregable grades.—Guy G. 
Fernald, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, September, 1916. E. R. B. 


Syphilis before the War: Failure to Recognize its Extreme Frequency.— Because 
of alarm over the present apparent epidemic of syphilis that seems to have come with 
the war, it is our purpose to point out how the frequency of the disease before the war 
was overlooked. The average physician is unable to recognize certain common stages 
of the infirmity. Statistical records are worthless as far as throwing light on syphilis 
and gonorrhea is concerned. Syphilitic diseases have been hidden under other names. 
Sanitation statistics should be reorganized so that the specific and real causes of death 
or sickness will be shown. But these conditions have accounted for popular ignorance 
of the frequent occurrence of syphilis in normal times.—M. le Dr. Landouzy, “La 
Syphilis avant la guerre, réconnaissance de son extréme frequénce,”’ Revue d’hygiene, 
June, 1916. & 


The Whipping of Minors in Great Britain.— Although the whipping of minors was 
well established in practice at the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was not 
embodied in the law until 1820. No further recognition was paid to it until after 
1860, when the French gave it legal recognition and the English extended its use in 
an attempt to stamp out juvenile crime. In 1880 the activities of the Hooligans and 
Apaches in London led to the practice reaching its most extensive use. It declined 
before 1900; since then it has been revived. It is now used in cases of summary con- 
demnation of persons under fourteen years for petty offenses; by the Court of Assizes 
for males under sixteen years for arsons, attacks against persons, etc.; and as a supple- 
mentary punishment for sentences involving imprisonment. The judge assesses the 
number of strokes. In addition to this it is used widely in the schools and houses 
of correction, usually as a last resort after withdrawals of privileges have failed 
with the recalcitrant individual. England has the lowest rate of juvenile delinquency 
of any of the European countries; whipping has undoubtedly been a factor in this.— 
Hippolyte Laurent, ‘‘La Criminalité infantile,” Revue catholique des institutions et 
du droit, May—August, 1916. 


The Problem of Complete Wage Justice.—A living wage for all workers is merely 
the minimum measure of just remuneration and not complete justice. The world has 
recognized for some time that increase in production of any article by labor, or the 
scarcity of labor, calls for more than living wages. In addition to this, laborers have 
a just claim to more than living wages whenever they put forth unusual efforts, and 
whenever their occupations involve unusual sacrifices, through either cost of prepa- 
ration, exceptional hazards, or inherent disagreeableness. This is not losing sight of 
the fact that the immediate problem confronting society is that of raising the remuner- 
ation and strengthening generally the economic position of those laborers who are now 
below the level, not merely of the “equitable minimum,” but of a decent livelihood.— 
John A. Ryan, Catholic World, August, 1916. a 


Rural Depopulation.—Laur of Zurich bases his investigation of the rural popu- 
lation upon the statistics of 21 civilized countries covering the period from 1880 to 
1911. The general urban increase is 60 per cent, while that of the rural increase is 
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only 8 per cent. All countries, without exception, show a decrease in the relative 
percentage of the rural population to the entire population, while in the older countries 
—Germany, England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Ireland—there is an absolute loss 
in rural population. In Italy only 12.5 per cent live in parishes of less than 2,000. 
Of rural occupations agriculture has suffered the heaviest loss in nearly all countries. 
Only the really agrarian countries show a gain in rural population. Laur gives the 
following reasons for the cityward movement: (1) the removal of mediaeval restrictions 
upon migration and the opportunities for employment in the cities; (2) the agri- 
cultural crisis during the last decades of the past century; (3) the hope of advancement 
to high positions and an underestimation of the advantages of rural life. The factors 
against this movement are (1) the lack of help on the large estates which favors division 
into smaller holdings; (2) the improvements in technique and organization of agri- 
cultural conditions and the high prices which have induced confidence in the future 
of agriculture —Dr. Hans Bernhard, “‘ Die Entvélkerung des Landes,” Deutsche Rund- 
schau fiir Geographie, Heft XII, 1914-15. 


The Science of Peoples.—Haddon’s statement that wherever man is found there is 
an open field for ethnology is the keynote to much of the modern development in that 
science. It is not necessary to go to the savage for ethnographic material; it can be 
found among the common people of any community. The conception of a primitive 
man disappears before the scrutiny of science. Civilized and uncivilized are also 
unsafe classifications, because it is hard to draw a line in conceptions of such a dynamic 
and changing character. Natural peoples are simply peoples poor in culture, not 
degenerates nor peoples of arrested development. Primitive man is not a poet con- 
structing myths out of dreams and words. Man in the lowest stages thinks reasonably 
and tries to give a satisfactory answer to phenomena. His science, which is false to us, 
is to him a logical system of principles and beliefs representing the truth. A “myth is 
the natural and necessary explanation of a phenomenon made by the intelligence of 
the uncivilized, and mythology is the false science of peoples to whom true science is 
as yet impossible.” It is false to consider as advanced any recent stage of culture. 
The evolution of culture goes on by progression and regression, by rapid or violent 
developments according to the factors which enter into play.—Raffaele Corse, Riv. 
Ital. Sociol., April, 1916. M. S. H. 


The Catholic Church and the War.—After the European war, among the problems 
calling for a solution will be that of the universality of the Roman Catholic church. 
This universality has been shattered by the adherence of the various church groups 
in the various belligerent countries to the nationalistic ideals of those countries. The 
former struggles between the church and the state have been silenced in face of the 
struggle of the nation with its enemies. Because of this the church has become one 
of the strongest supporters of the state. The result of this will be that the Papacy 
will have to find other ways of maintaining its universality and at the same time 
benefit by the results of this harmony.—Andrea Galante, Scienzia, October, . 

M. S. H. 


Sociology and Nationality.—Progress does not make for the formation of large 
states composed of various nationalities. The assimilation and fusion which can be 
obtained from peoples of a primitive character, semibarbarous or barbarous, cannot 
be obtained from human Ae - which have undergone historical vicissitudes and which 
have achieved autonomy with a consciousness of their independent national formation. 
For that reason, the efforts of any modern state to create a big empire by annexing 
other smaller states is a retrogression. An empire like that of Charlemagne or Charles 
V is today an anachronism and would be a danger to the freedom of peoples and their 
independence. The liberty necessary to individuals and states cannot coexist with 
the oppressive conditions necessary to the conservation of a vast empire like that of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, or Russia. Small states are usually pacific and have no 
ambitions of conquest and aggrandizement.—G. Sergi, Riv. Jtal. Sociol. January- 
February, 1916. M. S. H. 


Venereal Diseases during the First Year of the War.—The widespread rumor that 
venereal diseases in the German army had assumed such proportions as to constitute 
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a national danger is incorrect. The number of diseased during the first year among 
the garrison of the Fortress Breslau, one of the largest concentration camps, did not 
increase much above the average figures of the last three years of peace. The number 
per thousand in 1911 was 3.3; in 1912, 2.6; in 1913, 2.9; and in 1914-15, 3.1. 
However, 679 prostitutes have been interned in hospitals over against 380 of the 
previous year. In the interests of the efficiency of the army and for the protection of 
the women and posterity, now and after the war, civil and military authorities have 
co- -operated and must co-operate (1) in trying to prevent further infections; (2) in 
tracing every case of infection to its original source; (3) in ordering a compulsory 
treatment of every infected person, man or woman, under strict supervision; (4) in 
establishing sickness insurance for prostitutes with compulsory membership; (5) in 
examining every soldier who has been infected during the war by blood test, before 
he is mustered out; and (6) in compulsory retention and treatment by military authori- 
ties until the person concerned has ceased to be a danger for others—Dr. M. Chotzen, 
“Die Geschlechtskrankheiten wihrend des ersten Kriegsjahres,” M tincher medisinische 
Wochenschrift, February, 1916. Z. T. E 


The Réle of Force.—In these days no one can decline to consider the significance 
of force for life and human values. It is obvious that reason without the capacity to 
make it manifest is futile. The evolutionary biology has shown the great part which 
force plays in development. Curiosity and attention are made keen by the necessity 
of attending to the menace of danger. The higher mental attitudes like pride and 
humility grow upon the reactions between combatants. The exercise of force has 
brought about co-operation and so raised man above the brutes. The husband’s 
prowess has made the wife obedient and the children docile. But force has been 
intellectualized so that it now works mentally much more than physically. The 
forces in a society should be united, by compulsion if necessary, for the interests of the 
community. Criminals and divergent types should be brought to conformation or 
eliminated. But force alone cannot maintain a successful union. It must be supple- 
mented by the ideal of justice, which, in its turn, should not become too tender. To 
believe that the instincts of struggle will finally disappear in an epoch of pacivism is a 


grave illusion of the philosophical mind that judges the world by itself. Wars will 
continue to burst forth as the natural discharge of accumulated pride and greed in 
militant types. But this should not deter force from being used in bringing about 
justice—A. Bauer, “‘La Role de la force,” Revue philosophique de la France et de 
Vétranger, July, 1916. c.c.c. 


The Moral Fact and the Social Fact.—The modern mind is confronted with two 
sorts of reality, physical and social. The latter lacks the objectivity of the former, 
yet is none the less the object of scientific knowledge, so that we are warranted in 
speaking of certain phenomena as social facts. Moral facts, however, only become 
the objects of scientific inquiry when they become externalized to individual conscious- 
ness in the social process. Although the terms “social” and “ moral” are thus insepa- 
rable, there is an immense hiatus beween the two concepts. The former is the field of 
conformity; the latter, of initiative. Social conventions give to each individual a some- 
what stable external character behind which there is an “inner forum” of aspiration, 
desire, thought, etc., which forms the core of personality. ‘The moral is more compre- 
hensive than the social. It is generated, not in the social process, gua process, but in 
the inner forum of individual consciousness. When we call one fact moral in contra- 
distinction to another fact as social, we mean that it is characterized by imminence, 
immediacy, and subjectivity. The moral is in advance of the social, is directive of the 
social, from which it cannot be detached as a mere epiphenomenon.—E. Récéjac, 

“Le Fait moral et le fait social,’ Revue philosophique de la France et de l’étranger 
June, 1916. H. E. j. 


We and the Democracies of the West.—Among the many painful disappointments 
of the world-war is the moral breakdown of the democracies and parliaments which 
we considered to be the best and to which we looked up with envious admiration. 
They are altogether in the hands of unscrupulous cliques. The old and ancient repub- 
lics, especially Rome, were nothing else but masses of people in the hands of clever and 
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cold-hearted capitalists—America, France, and England are the same over again. 
We Germans, after all, passed the great crisis in a better way, because we have a social 
structure built up in natural forms. With us, sons still succeed fathers, apprentices 
are developed and take the place of masters and bosses, leadership is consistently and 
gradually developed. The genealogy of those who lead now points back to the par- 
sonage, to the homes of the teachers, and, if we go a few generations farther back, to 
the hut of the peasant and the workman. Germany has not only an aristocracy of 
money, but, above all, an aristocracy of efficiency, because everyone had to learn 
what he knows under the strict discipline of life. Our internal structure of state is 
still incomplete. Much must be done, much is to be improved, but we do not want 
professional politicians and lawyers. We want leaders who, through their trade or 
professions, have served a smaller circle. We want Blinkman the baker Bebel the 
wood-turner, Zedlitz the agrarian, with all their crudeness. Woe unto the country 
whose statesmen, in order to keep themselves in power, must be smooth-tongued 
demagogues. This we want to remember in our work of reconstruction.—W. Classen, 
“Wir und die Demokratien des Westens,”’ Christliche Welt, January, 1916 


The German Social Democracy in the German Nation.—The situation in the 
German social democratic party is complex, and the confusion which there prevails 
contains a grave danger to the party. The appearance of pamphlets attacking the 
government’s war policy has shown that there are those among us who, even in this 
time of trial, are trying to bring about a disruption of the party through their blind 
adherence to theoretical doctrines. The declaration of the Executive Board of June 
9, demanded that the party should commence the class struggle in accordance with 
the principles and policies of the party and should now begin the fight for peace. How 
the present war involves a class struggle and in what way we can bring about peace is 
not apparent. Due to the suppression of all discussion by the government, these 
questions have not been answered publicly. But in the meetings of the party we find 
that some hold the idea that our comrades should fight, not with inspiration and free 
will, but only through compulsion and forced necessity. This idea is wrong. Our 
soldiers are fighting for the defense and existence of the fatherland, and their hearts 
should be and are inspired by that thought. To throw down our arms, as others 
demand, would simply open our land to the onrush of our enemies. No one who is 
not blinded by his theorizing or hatred of war could seriously urge us not to resist the 
invasion of our enemies. The fact is, there is nothing that we can now do to bring 
about peace. As long as our enemies are determined to crush Germany completely, 
and refuse to halt the war on terms of peace honorable to Germany, we have no alter- 
native but to continue the fight until they weaken. But the greatest danger of this 
demand for peace lies in its effect on our political future. The reactionaries who aim 
to destroy our influence with the German people are now accusing us of opposition 
to the defense of the fatherland in this crucial time, and we are not in a position to 
deny it.—Wolfgang Heine, “Die Deutsche Sozialdemokratie im Deutschen Volk,” 


Sosialistische Monatshefte, july, IgI5. A. © 


The Future of Little States.—The right of little states to existence and to respect 
is a problem which recent events have suddenly placed before us. The German 
position is represented by Ratzel in his Politische Geographie. He develops the theory 
that the great state represents the highest stage in the political evolution from the 
village and city-states. It is the highest stage because it is able to guarantee and 
provide for the best possible development of civilization. It is able to do this because 
a large area makes possible an increase in population and the extension of commerce 
and industry. The fighting edge of a country is thus kept keen. Space itself has 
a power of exciting national energy—the excitation of an appetite for power. In a 
small space public spirit matures more quickly, but when all the country is taken up 
and people can no longer expand, energy is wasted in petty internal struggles for 
domination. The faculties then become paralyzed and all initiative is destroyed. 
The larger state is destined to develop a larger, better type of humanity, and, because 
of this, the little state loses all right to existence. Comte, on the other hand, has just 
the opposite idea. He argues for the efficiency and value of the small state as an aid 
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and safeguard to civilization and progress. To him history showed a tendency to 
return to the city-state, or primary group relation. Both Comte and Ratzel are 
extremists. The truth lies somewhere between. The state should be based upon 
a national or racial autonomy. It is a mistake, however, for Comte to assume that 
a state to be stable must be homogeneous in matters of sentiment, religion, customs, 
etc. The stability of a political union is not necessarily bound up in these smaller 
details, but it does depend upon a larger racial or national autonomy. The large 
state meets a stone wall when it tries to make a stable union out of heterogeneous 
elements. The trouble with the large-state argument is that it does not measure the 
value of the state in its spirit of independence, in the patriotism of its members, in its 
service to civilization, but in its actual power represented in space occupied and gar- 
risons maintained. It is also a mistake to think that the horizon of man’s develop- 
ment is limited by his political boundaries. Compare the opportunity in Holland 
with that in Russia and China, two countries embodying Ratzel’s fundamental notions 
of space and numbers.—Richard Gaston, “L’Avenir des petits états d’aprés les lois 
psychologiques,” Revue international sociologique, April, 1915. R. W 


Some Remarks on Hate Impuises in War.—Hate impulses find expression in various 
forms differing both in intensity and in duration and described in popular language 
as aversion, anger, rage, indignation, mistrust, contempt, and so on. Sense percep- 
tion is a great factor in the provoking of hatreds. ‘I can’t bear his presence,” “He 
is utterly disgusting” (“Ich kann den Menschen nicht reichen’’) are common expres- 
sions for dislikes without known causes. No less important than the physical is the 
psychical factor. I need only mention the well-known racial hatreds and the feeling 
toward things foreign. The mere consideration of “‘ours’”’ and “not ours” will often 
decide whether the object confronted be loved or hated. Compare the difference in 
reaction of the laboring class to a society lady in evening dress and to the crown prince 
in his best uniform. ‘“‘She belongs to the rich,” but “It is our crown prince.” Hate 
impulses in general are defensive in character. Encroachments of any sort—directing 
attention to blemishes, attacking beliefs and habits—will provoke hatred in all its 
forms and intensities. Other important factors are predisposition, temper, and, last 
but not least, intentional prejudicial agitation (Verhetzung). So much for normal life. 
In war, we find the same principles operating in an abnormal situation. The feeling 
of hatred toward the enemy, however, is highly fluctuating in character, varying with 
the situation. When the opposing armies are in action and evenly matched, officers 
as well as men can think of nothing else but strategy and victory. Again, the shooting 
up of small reconnoitering patrols from comparative safety is also often accompanied 
or followed by a feeling of compunction for the fallen soldiers. It is quite otherwise, 
however, in case of retreat or when men are otherwise hard pressed by the enemy. 
The feeling of losing, of leaving wounded comrades behind, of dangers lurking in every 
direction, gives rise to intense hatred, finding expression in cruelties. Its most intense 
form, however, is reached in the case of siege where despair runs high and suppressed 
rage finds outlet in infernal hatred, curses, and acts. Of other factors, predisposed 
individuals and the habitually cruel (ex-convicts) will often set the pace for their 
comrades to follow. Verhetsung is sometimes indulged in, with most telling effect, by 
circulating the most fantastic stories of cruelties committed by the enemy on the cap- 
tured and wounded soldiers. In a word, while the mechanism for hatred is the same 
in war as in peace, the concentration of attention on the enemy to the exclusion of all 
else, the intense pressure from all sides, the risk to life, and the realization of the 
importance of the struggle, war more than peace offers an endless number of oppor- 
tunities and stimuli for provoking hate impulses.—Dr. J. H. Schultz (zurzeit im 
Felde), ‘‘Einige Bemerkungen iiber Freindschaftsgefiihle im Kriege,’’ Neurologisches 
Centralblatt, June, 1915. A. M. B. 


The Limits of the Insurance Idea.—Germany’s development since national unity 
was accomplished has been a mark of distinctive civilization. Men cannot pardon 
her efficacy in modern technique even though they acknowledged her prowess in music 
and philosophy. Now there is danger that Germany will suffer = reason of its 
remarkable progress in a civilization which accentuates accomplishment and loses 
sight of the personal element in which accomplishment is rooted. “Civilization is 
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slavery and cannot exist without it.”” In so far as civilization takes possession of us, 
so much the deeper does suspicion of our fellow-men grow. Because people have lost 
confidence in each other, the idea of insurance has developed. One might call it the 
enfant terrible of civ ilization. Because we do not trust the help of friends, we establish 
a mechanical, soulless institution; because we place no reliance in gifts ‘that may be 
actuated by a benevolent spirit, we found legal claims for aid. Thus, insurance ideas 
are rooted in mistrust and suspicion, characteristics of modern civ: ilization. Formerly, 
misfortune called for greater strength of character; and a just pride forbade one to 
ask help of strangers, but today there is dormant a reliance upon insurance societies. 
Hysteria for pensions has developed a new malady—insurance-sickness—a type of 
nervous abnormality. The fracture of a limb is rendered less painful by the knowledge 
that society must make remuneration, and that the amount received will be many 
times the payments made—naturally at the expense of those suffering no disaster. 
The idea of insisting upon one’s rights, and making legal claim for justice is displeasing 
to finer natures, and increases the aversion felt for the Germans in other countries. 
It develops egoism in the highest degree, which at times becomes most objectionable. 
It is this tendency to accentuate the standpoint of legal right that forms the kernel of 
the demoralizing effect of insurance upon those who are insured, influencing our ethical 
perceptions and removing them from the higher ideals of Christianity. It is impossible 
to discuss all the problems of civilization in their deepest significance; but the insur- 
ance idea serves as a concrete example of the elemental prevalence of suspicion and 
mistrust. We hope for a better era when there shall be a newer unity of culture, 
religion and civilization —Dr. Max Hildebert Boehm, “Die Grenzen des Versiche- 
rungsgedankens,”’ Grenzboten, January, 1915. M. G. B. 
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